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Editorial 


W5 open our fifteenth year of publication with an unprecedented 
demand upon our available space. We have more articles lined 
up for publication than we have ever known, and we therefore ask 
of our contributors patient acceptance of the situation if there should 
be some delay in the appearance of articles already accepted. 

In this issue we have given precedence to three of the main 
addresses delivered to the Congress of the International Association 
for Religious Freedom (I.A.R.F.), at Davos, in August 1961. These 
addresses will not be published in full elsewhere. 

The News Digest of the J.A.R.F. will carry, this autumn, a digest 
of all addresses and discussions at the Congress, and whoever may 
wish to get a synoptic picture of this highly successful congress should 
write for a copy or, better still, send an annual member’s subscription 
(now £1) to the Rev. Kenneth Twinn, M.A., Harrison Parsonage, 
Bolton Road, Atherton, Manchester, when he will receive this and 
subsequent News Digests. Subscribers in the Dollar Area should 
write to the Department of World Churches, (U.U.A.), 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The News Digest is published at the I.A.R.F. Head- 
quarters, 40, Laan Copes van Cattenburch, The Hague, Holland. 


LETTER: AN EXPOSTULATION WITH MR. KILLINGER 
Sir, Paul E. Killinger in his article published in your last issue 
(No. 42) entitled ““Do we really believe in Democracy?” has given 
us a fine and well argued statement. But one or two of his remarks 
strike me as a bit ‘“‘Totalitarian’’ and leave me rather breathless. 
For example, he writes, ““Release from the compulsion to believe is 
supposed to provide opportunity for the individual to develop 
creative insights on the basis of his own special capacities”’. (italics 
mine) I do not understand his use of the word “‘supposed’”’. My own 
conviction is that individual man is part of the evolutionary creative 
life of the universe—part of God,—and that therefore he does indeed 
possess the “special capacity’? to make the shape of things to come. 
It is his birthright. In the exercise of this creative capacity he may 
find himself isolated in leadership at any particular moment “‘on the 
basis of his own special capacities”,—and progress demands this. 
The community so often drags its feet. Never has there been a 
greater demand for religious pioneers than at this moment in history. 
Apparently what Mr. Killinger is claiming is that only in some sort 
of “ecumenical” action—the getting together into wunity—can 
progess be achieved. But I claim that history disproves such a view. 
It has always been the individual heretic who has blazed his lonely 
trail towards longer life and truth. 

It may be very comforting to sit around in community and smoke 
the pipe of peace with a satisfied grunt. But the moment of individual 
insight arrives when the honest and alert pioneer must leap to his 
feet and declare, ‘‘Let new truth arise, and let its eneinies be scattered!” 


WORTHING. 
MALCOLM RUTT 


Our Cause, Ourselves and the Future 
DENBIGH HILTON 


Y ‘Our Cause’, | mean Unitarianism. By ‘Ourselves’, I 
mean Unitarians in general, and the professional servants of 
Unitarianism in particular. And by ‘The Future’, I am limiting myself 
to the continuation of our kind of churches, especially in Britain. 


Our Cause 

In simple and general terms, I look upon our cause as a 
fellowship of believers in organised religion, whose characteristic is 
a free and liberal attitude in all religious affairs. We differ from 
thousands—possibly millions—of people in this country who also 
believe in and enjoy and practise a liberal attitude to religion. We 
differ from them in that we believe in the value of public worship and 
a fellowship of like minds, and feel a widespread need for a spiritual 
and ethical emphasis in life, coupled with vigilance concerning 
freedom of mind and spirit. And therein lies the familiar position, 
depressing but challenging, in which we find ourselves. 

How are we to attract, persuade and convince the thousands, if 
not millions, in this country, who are liberal minded in their 
Christianity and religion generally, but apparently do not feel a need 
for public worship nor for a fellowship of liberal-minded people in 
matters of religion? It is true, of course, that many large areas, 
including some big towns, have no Unitarian centres; but even where 
there are Unitarian centres, only an infinitesimally small number of 
the religiously liberal-minded show any interest in public worship 
and the fellowship of others of like mind. 

We often tell ourselves (and I believe it to be true) that there are 
a great many people who are Unitarians without knowing it. Among 
them are many who have become liberal freethinkers in religion, 
and who try to live good lives in the light of their religious beliefs, 
but who no longer care for worship as they understand it; and many 
have long since given up public worship and organised religion 
altogether, for many different reasons. And among these many 
““Unitarians without knowing it” are a great many who pay lip- 
service to orthodox faiths, but who live and really believe as liberals. 

Generally speaking, the value of public worship is not appreciated 
by the great mass of the people. Yet I have been surprised to find 
how many liberal-minded people regularly attend, say, Anglican 
services. They do this not just to appear respectable, and certainly not 
for intellectual reasons, but because they find that in this way the 
spiritual and aesthetic side of their nature finds satisfaction. 

There are several ways in which this happens. The immediate 
beauty of the church building may invest it with the character of a 
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sanctuary for meditation and worship. On entering such a church, 
a visitor silently absorbs a feeling of “worshipfulness”’ because of the 
traditional respect and solemnity associated with a fine church 
building. This is enhanced in any church where there is a general 
practice of respectful silence and the kneeling or bowing of heads in 
silent prayer as each worshipper takes his place in the church. 

This spirit js often greatly assisted by the use of music, appro- 
priately chosen and beautifully rendered; and in many instances the 
minister makes a valuable contribution to the effectiveness of the 
service by presenting the spoken word, with the solemnity, sincerity 
and care which such an occasion demands. 

In such a service the visitor may sometimes meet intellectual 
difficulties, but in it the need for worship is fulfilled for a great many 
liberal-minded people whose earnestness about truth and freedom 
of conscience is weak but whose aesthetic and cultural need (which 
they would probably call their emotional side), is strong and requires 
feeding. Now I do not mean to suggest that we entirely fail in this 
direction, or that we need to imitate the Anglican Church or any 
other church or ministry; indeed, I would deeply regret any such 
imitation if it were attempted at the expense of integrity. But, 
according to some friendly critics of our cause, through smallness of 
numbers and the impoverishment of some of our buildings, we can 
become too careless and too casual in presenting and conducting our 
worship. 

Whether such critics are right or wrong, it seems to me that we 
ought perhaps to be more vigilant about these things than anyone 
else, because of the many misleading ideas people have about us. 
However casual we may be on other occasions, trusting in our 
capacity to speak well and think clearly, I do not think any of us, 
when preparing for a service of worship, can ever afford to be 
casual or poorly rehearsed. However simple our places of worship, 
we should never accept plain austerity in place of simple beauty, or 
be satisfied with a friendly club meeting under the guise of “‘simple 
worship”’. 

We must admit that people attend public worship for a variety of 
reasons. No small number regularly attend orthodox services 
(particularly Anglican services) to be spiritually fed, and while their 
minds may not be satisfied, their hearts are filled, even as we may 
enjoy the music of a Bach choral work without necessarily appre- 
ciating the precise meaning of the words being sung. (Sir Adrian 
Boult once admitted as much when talking about his pleasure in 
listening to the music of some great oratorios.) 

The challenge of our cause is to feed both the mind and the 
heart, believing that religion and worship can be an enriching and 
rewarding experience, and can appeal to the whole of man—his total 
view of life, his imagination, his judgments, his feelings and his 
thoughts. As a cause we are bound together by a state of mind 
rather than by doctrinal agreement. This is confusing to some 
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people—but we can overcome this confusion if we endeavour to 
proclaim the values of a free, universal and affirmative religion. 

As a fellowship of churches our main object is to provide for 
free-minded liberal religious people such services of worship, 
religious fellowship and religious teaching as shall not offend their 
intelligence and love of truth. In trying to do this to the best of our 
ability, we must take great care not to lose our sense of worship in 
our preoccupation with the difficulty of presenting religion in a way 
which is compatible with man’s intelligence. In a service of worship, 
the needs of the heart are just as important as the needs of the head 
—both have to be served. 

Now I realise that worship is an aspect of religion about which 
better informed and better equipped people than myself differ. And 
I know that it is so easy to criticise and that all of us are very conscious 
of the difficulties which face us. But I believe we all agree that there 
is a difference between a meeting and a service and that we need all 
the external aid we can get to create an atmosphere of worship. This 
atmosphere should not, of course, be theatrical or ostentatious or 
artificial; good taste should be evident and, to this end, reverence 
and sincerity, truth and simplicity should be apparent. 

External aids are not necessary on occasions of spontaneous 
private worship, but personal devotion may benefit, sometimes to a 
marked degree, from a stimulus which comes from outside. As we 
know, natural beauty itself may create an occasion for worship, as 
may vigilance in sickness or death, or reflections inspired by kindness 
or generosity, or the memory of a loved one who has gone. Music 
and poetry, art and reading, may all provide such occasions. But for 
regular public worship at set times and places, forethought has to 
be given, preparation made, silences observed, music arranged, and 
respect and reverence must prevail. These are all prerequisites which 
we ministers never take for granted. Even so, I am sure all his 
hearers were grateful to hear Dr. Mortimer Rowe, near the conclusion 
of his General Assembly Address, in 1950, when he said: 

“Let us see that every place of worship, without and within, 
is worthy to be called the House of God, clean and bright and 
attractive to the passer-by or to the stranger joining in our worship, 
whether the building be as simple as a Quaker meeting-house or 
as imposing in its way as a Gothic cathedral. 

Let us reverence it as the shrine of our faith, wherein through 
praise and prayer we commune with the spirit of God and are 
lifted up and strengthened. 

Whatever be the manifold social activities of church and 
school, let us see that the services of worship in their beauty, their 
dignity, their orderly conduct, are the best that mind and heart 
and purse can afford, for everything less than this is unworthy of 
our faith.” 

I am sure that we all agree that the spoken word in a service of 
worship—except to men of remarkable ability and good verbal 
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memory—must be the considered word, and, at least in prayers and 
readings, should be as carefully chosen and arranged and practised 
for presentation as a good musician would practise his choice of 
music. Public worship by its very nature is a ceremonial, and, well 
and sincerely done, becomes an experience of beauty. I do not wish 
to get involved in the mystery of beauty—its appeal seems directed to 
the heart rather than the head,—but the subtle appeal of beauty also 
touches on good taste and aesthetics, another difficult subject. May I 
get out of the difficulty by simply saying that my faith in the reality of 
the divine—in nature and man —has been deepened more by beauty 
than by the intellectual words of men—as it has also been more 
truly deepened by the poetry of life than by factual prose. 

The beauty of a sanctuary, though to the saint it is not a 
necessity, is, I believe, a great aid to the ordinary person. Likewise, 
good music, well played or sung, may not be an essential, but it is a 
great aid to many ordinary people in creating a reverent and 
worshipful atmosphere. Whatever else religion includes, I believe 
that the kind of religion needed today must be the product of man’s 
creative spirit in the arts as well as in ethics, in philosophy and in 
the social sciences. The ideals of beauty, truth and goodness are all 
abstract things, but when transmuted into life by experience they 
become dynamic in the living religion of the people—even to those 
who say they have no religion. Ordinary people respond to beauty 
when it is applied to life, just as they respond to truth when revealed 
as a light by which they can live, just as they respond to goodness 
when it becomes active in kindness and love—these things are the 
energizing and creative forces of life and the spirit. 

There is a great and continuous need for an affirmative religion 
and this is especially so with us, whose position is so often misunder- 
stood. To this end, it is desirable that we make the most of the ideals 
of beauty, truth and goodness, that they challenge each other and 
find harmony with each other, thus making life itself the greatest of 
the arts—and our public worship an inspirer of the same. 

I have gone to some length emphasising certain obvious and 
familiar aspects of worship, because I am of the opinion that our 
greatest weakness as worshipping people, is not our Faith, or our 
persuasions in matters of theology, but the presentation of our faith 
in the creative act of public worship. In so many of our churches 
and chapels, there are many things that we lack—things which in 
themselves may not be important, like beautiful sanctuaries, situated 
in the right setting, with the means to provide good music. . . | could 
elaborate further. Free worship presents difficulties—on this, I think 
we will all agree. There is an infinite variety of approach and no one 
kind of approach—and no one kind of minister—can __ please 
everyone. And the same applies to the appeal of a building as a 
sanctuary. But if we really do make the best of what we have and 
what we are, conscious at all times of the great challenge before us, 
I am confident that we shall eventually discover how to present 
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Unitarianism as a religious approach which will win the support of 
those countless liberal-minded people in religion who ought to be 
with us in these changing and challenging times. | 

The worship-service and the sanctuary-church are still unique 
things. They have no real competitors made by man. Many people 
imagine that they are not influenced by the kind of room or hall in 
which they worship, but I believe that most people are so influenced — 
and the reaction, particularly upon the stranger, can be immediate. 

Many of the difficulties we meet as a religious minority would be 
overcome if the value and importance of public worship were more 
popularly appreciated and supported. How to get better support I 
imagine is one of the thorns in the flesh of us all—for those of us 
without many gifts as ministers, working in churches which are 
poorly endowed and not over well equipped, the going can be hard. 

I am sure, however, that we all find a rich reward in doing what 
we have to do to the very best of our ability, even though we have our 
periods of depression through anxiety about small numbers and the 
fewness of those who are willing or able to help. 


Ourselves 

In talking about ‘‘our cause’’, I have inevitably been talking 
about “‘ourselves’. We are among those who present our cause to 
the community. About “‘our cause” and “‘ourselves’’, I feel very sure 
that churches cannot survive these days without catering for man’s 
fellowship needs. The need for fellowship is perhaps greater than 
ever, in spite of the TV and the car, or perhaps even because of them. 
And a religious fellowship can be the most sustaining and satisfying 
relationship to be found outside a happy home. Neglect of this 
aspect of church life could be fatal. 

Even so, I think it a mistake for a minister to worry people who 
come to Sunday services with pressing invitations to attend weekday 
gatherings. They should of course be invited—the presence of 
everyone helps in all fellowship endeavours—but I have actually 
heard of several people not going to church any more because the 
minister tried to push them into all kinds of weekday activities they 
simply did not want to attend. This could of course sound like 
another of the many excuses for not attending a church, but I think 
there is some substance in it. 

Another thing about ourselves is that, while it is natural that 
we individual ministers have strong preferences in religious emphasis, 
we should try to provide inspiration and food for thought for a wide 
variety of liberal religious types—not to the detriment of our 
sincerity, but perhaps at the cost of having to consider some things 
which we find rather more than usually difficult. For example, I have 
heard of two ministers who seldom if ever dealt with contemporary 
problems; this caused some members of their congregations to lose 
interest and to feel that their minister never went to the trouble of 
writing new sermons for them. 
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The Future 

I am sure that the need to worship is one of man’s natural 
requirements—that religion in the widest sense is inherent in the 
nature of man. I agree with what William James said in his famous 
book The Varieties of Religious Experience (speaking of the many 
and varied definitions of religion): ““The very fact that they are so 
many and so different from one another is enough to prove that the 
word ‘religion’ cannot stand for any single principle or essence, but 
is rather a collective name.” 

I believe religion is one, though inevitably the systems of religion 
will be many. Religion has to do with the deepest things of life: its 
concern is with what we are and not merely with what we believe. 
Wherever there is loyalty to the highest and best, there is religion, 
whether we call it such or not. This may not be the whole of religion, 
but loyalty to the highest and best is a basic aspect of religion. 

A definition of religion which very much appeals to me is by 

Robert F. Abbott, of our American fellowship: ‘‘Religion is 
concerned with man and his solemn, serious, thoughtful relationship 
to himself, to his fellow man, to his God or Gods, or to the universe 
in which he finds himself and of which he is a part.” 
It is the inclusiveness of this definition which appeals to me. It seems 
to me, that if only more people would recognise the inclusiveness of 
religion as a whole, our separate systems and practices would not 
hinder the world’s need for unity of spirit in the things which belong 
to our peace and happiness. 

Robert F. Abbott’s definition is valuable, not only because it 
covers every aspect of our faith, but because, if we are to live peace- 
fully in our world, we must accept the fact that we are a people with 
different backgrounds, with different cultures and traditions, and 
with different religions. And Abbott also tells us that, from 
acceptance of differences, ““we must go further and be careful not 
to deprecate the solemn, thoughtful relationships which each person 
has. For these are among his precious possessions. They are a 
mirror of his soul and the essence of his religion.” 

Among the organised religions of this country we have a unique 
opportunity of widening the meaning of religion to make the world 
safe for diversity. I feel that diversity need not be hurtful. If it is 
treated with respect, and accepted with understanding and apprecia- 
tion, diversity can well become less divisive. This is achieved not by 
enforcing uniformity or conformity but (as the United Nations seeks 
to work) through the acceptance of differences as elements of value 
in meeting the basic needs of mankind for peace, political stability 
and mutual helpfulness. 

As time goes on, we should find ourselves looking more and 
more for insight and wisdom throughout all humanity, and acknow- 
ledging that truth and goodness are not the monopoly of any one 
people—or religion—or period in history. We may find, too, that 
some of our bigger churches and some of our most able and scholarly 
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ministers will use, more and more, the materials to be found in all 
the great religions and thinkers of the world, and just as some of them 
are now able to appreciate and use the general principles of 
psychology and the main philosophies of the world, and to appreciate 
and use the literature, art and music of the world, so they will 
universalise the word of religion, with a greater emphasis on the 
feeling, thoughts and experiences common to all men. 

Men of more modest ability and less scholarship will also be 
more and more influenced by the universal implications of religion, 
but for simplicity’s sake will probably keep within the realms of 
Liberal Christianity which I personally do not see as a contradiction 
to Universalism. In either case I believe we shall tend more and 
more towards what I would call for the want of a better term 
‘‘Natural Religion’’. I believe there is a real need, which is becoming 
more conscious of itself, for worship and fellowship among people 
whose theological position might roughly be called that of “‘natural”’ 
as against “‘revealed”’ religion. In addition to theology and mysticism 
as the great themes of religion there must necessarily be ethical and 
moral teaching and a practical philosophy of living which, it seems 
to me, can be best assimilated and taught and caught, through the 
worship service, the Sunday School, and the fellowship of religious 
people. I agree with Kenneth Barnes, the Quaker who gave those 
four wonderful Advent Talks on the B.B.C. in December 1960, that 
‘‘a religious community must be one not merely of people who share 
a faith, but who care for each other as friends. . . . within this 
community people must find the justification of their faith in the 
intimacy of their knowledge of each other. ... the act of common 
worship is not enough: there must be the reality of friendship and 
sense of community”’. 

, With all these considerations in mind, the continuing task before 
us is a great one. It is one before which some of us must feel 
inadequate and very humble. 

I believe there never will be a wholly satisfactory substitute for 
organised religion and churches; but with wider general education 
and a higher standard of living and the leisure pursuits which go with 
it, an increasing number of people will seem to be doing quite well 
without churches. Unless we can discover how to present organised 
religion in a way which will convince people that churchgoing and 
religious fellowship are things they cannot sensibly do without, the 
neglect of churches by the liberally-minded will continue. Yet no 
other religious organisation is free enough today even to try to 
provide the kind of religion which could fulfil man’s nature and 
satisfy his need for worship. To say this may sound utterly unrealistic. 
And I must confess straight away that I do not know how it can be 
done. The task before us is a most difficult one, and one which 
becomes increasingly so to those of us who are not highly gifted or 


fully trained. All the same I am sure we have a place. We can all 
help and serve. 
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Whether we call our way of life and worship Unitarianism or 
Liberal Christianity, Free Religion or Universalism, we would 
surely be foolish to neglect our heritage in the Christian tradition 
and the inspiration which can come from the teaching of Jesus. At 
the same time, one of our strengths is that we are a free fellowship 
with no creed or confession of faith; in these days of universal 
accessibility, we should stress the universal implications of religion 
and, while showing respect for the traditions of others, we need not 
be uncritical as long as we strongly affirm what we believe. 

As a youth I left the Anglican church because I was told by my 
Vicar that to doubt was the greatest sin. When this happened, the 
things he had taught me about the consequences of sin set me 
thinking about the kind of God I had been taught to believe in, and 
the authority men had for so speaking about God. As a consequence 
I was led to many more doubts, and eventually discovered that 
belief is allied to doubt, even as affirmation is to criticism. I was one 
of those who found spiritual liberation in Unitarianism. I found that 
the honesty of Unitarian approach allowed for doubt, that it had 
the courage and the sincerity to allow a man to say about many 
things “‘I do not know” and it is today, so far as I can tell, the only 
church which encourages a respect for all sincerely held beliefs so 
long as they do not imply intolerance of others. Should we not 
regard Unitarianism as a possible Universal Religion, a church not 
only for “‘radicals”’ but for all kinds of people who value what one 
may call Naturalistic Mysticism—or Natural Religion—as against 
a purely revealed or authoritarian religion? If so, then surely our 
future lies in learning more and better how to present our Liberal 
Religion as an attitude of mind, a growing and enlarging approach 
to the good life—a unifying faith, utilizing everything which can 
serve the spirit of man. One important source from which we in this 
country could draw great help and inspiration is the experience of 
the American Unitarian Fellowships. In particular there is much to 
learn from a study of the emphasis which is being driven home by 
the Humanists. (Nevertheless, it is perhaps a pity that this emphasis 
which has arisen in our American churches has been given the name 
“humanist”.) Its emphasis on human values and responsibility and 
the unknown and unknowable aspects of God I very much welcome. 

It may well be true that religious people generally have talked 
too easily and in much too familiar terms about God. But I believe 
a purely rational religion cannot fully satisfy the spiritual needs of 
man, and the out-and-out Humanistic approach to religion in 
Unitarian Churches I consider harmful to our cause. (It might be 
better if those who call themselves exclusively Humanist were to form 
separate fellowships, rather than add, as they do, further confusion 
to the name Unitarian in the public mind.) 

Natural religion should have in it elements of the poetic and the 
mystical, as well as the rational, and all that we mean by Theism. 
Humanism in the extreme form seems to me always in danger of 
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being dogmatically Anti-Christian and Godless. No doubt this is a 
wrong impression, but it is a common one. It seems to me that 
Unitarianism, as the religion of Jesus, can be blended with an 
emphasis on human sympathy, and dedication to human needs and 
human responsibilities, and concern for the future of mankind on 
this earth. I believe there is a sense in which every Unitarian is already 
a Humanist and a Christian, in the sense that the Unitarian stresses 
human dignity and responsibility and tests the value of religious ideas 
and practices by the extent to which they make a man honest, 
courageous, kind, just and helpful to his fellows. But a religious 
concern with high standards of conduct is not in any way incompatible 
with a regard for the mystical side of the religious life. In countries 
of the Christian tradition, Unitarianism needs to humanise and 
liberalise religion. (It will need more than a new translation of the 
Bible to do this!) Unitarianism has the opportunity to be more 
Christian and not less Christian, for it is free to use the words of truth 
and goodness and love and imagination as God’s word to the world. 
So what of the future? What of the church of tomorrow? I cannot 
do better than close with the vision set forth in these words from a 
leaflet recently published in the United States: 

“THE CHURCH OF TOMORROW will stand at the centre of a 
common life, weaving the strands of men’s lives into a pattern, 
a design, a meaning. 

It will seek to serve the whole man and the whole community. It 
will strive to save men in the the world—not from the world. 

From this church will come the challenge of free minds to the evils 
of every age. No tradition shall be too revered, no shrine of 
privilege nor of authority too sacred. 

But all shall be weighed in the scale of human values: all shall be 
tested in the searching and healing sunlight of truth. 

Here the child will come to gather into his mind the wisdom of his 
ancestors, to learn the meanings man has found for his long 
pilgrimage under the stars. 

To this church he will return, to know why men call one thing 
right and another wrong, and to treasure beauty, mercy and 
justice in the deep places of his being. 

To this church men will return all their days for the rituals of birth 
and marriage and death, for the high hopes and ideals of a 
better world. 

Here men will gather to seek truth and guidance from the past, to 
hear prophecies of things to come, to ponder again the why and 
wherefore of life. 

Such a church, free from the magic and darkness of the centuries, 
will be the friendly companion of man’s days.” 

Denbigh Hilton entered the Unitarian Ministry from the 
Pioneer Preachers. He has held the pulpit at Hastings since 1935. 
He read this paper as Guest Speaker at the Old Students’ Association, 
Manchester College, Oxford, June 1961. 


The Issues of 
Living in a Divided World 


ERIC. HH, PYLE 


E live together in a divided world. That paradox holds a spark 

to fire the imagination of every one of us as we face the issues 
before this Congress. I begin, with a plea that we should come to 
these issues with imagination. For, as Professor Herbert Butterfield 
wrote in his book, International Conflict in the Twentieth Century: 
“The conflicts of the present day have made it clear that one of the 
greatest hurdles which the human spirit has to surmount is a lack of 
imagination due to a stiff-necked form of righteousness.”*! The 
world is divided, but men live together, in interdependence, even 
across the highest man-made frontiers and deepest natural gulfs 
which divide. The worst possible consequences of our division 
appear as a threat to us all, an apocalyptic catastrophe the thought of 
which binds us under a common fear. We carry on our existence 
under the shadow of nuclear destruction, a possibility of which we 
have just been reminded afresh by men who speak openly of a 
willingness to risk global war over the so-called “‘Berlin question”’. 
There are warnings by sober-minded prophets, who base their 
predictions upon scientific evidence and careful statistics, that 
starvation faces, not a deprived half, but the whole of the world’s 
rapidly growing population unless urgent action is undertaken to 
prevent it. We lack imagination if we see this merely as a problem, for 
which the basic solution is disarmament, followed by a diversion of 
economic resources from the stockpiling of arms to the increasing of 
food supplies. I am a pacifist, and would support unilateral 
disarmament. But if such a policy were followed, whether unilaterally 
by a group of nations, or under mutual agreements, merely as a 
solution to a problem, what hope have we that it would have a 
lasting value? What hope, indeed, that it will be followed at all 
unless something fundamental concerning the nature of man as an 
individual, and men in their living together, is faced by us in all 
honesty, and attacked with resources greater than those given to 
man by scientific advance and econoinic analysis. 

I proceed now to outline four specific problems. 

Aspects of the Human Situation which appear as Problems. 

First, we realise that mankind has come together spatially and 
temporally during this century. The fact that we can all meet here 
so easily itself typifies our new inter-relatedness. We are glad to be 
here. But this superficial unification of the surface of our globe is not 
an unmixed blessing. The inhabitants of this peaceful land in which 

1 Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1960. p. 24. 
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we are privileged to meet know something of the advantages of 
geographical separation. Older economic and political barriers had 
value provided interchange of ideas could take place across them. 
But now, as Hannah Arendt has forcefully argued in The Human 
Condition? we live in an age the character of which is determined by 
three significant events: The first, of which Columbus is symbolic, 
is the process of exploration of the whole earth. In this, (as Arendt 
writes) ‘“‘man has taken full possession of his mortal dwelling place 
and gathered the infinite horizons”. The globe has shrunk, nothing 
remains immense. Surveying withdraws us from what is near, and 
(I quote again) “‘decrease of terrestrial distance can be won only at 
the price of putting a decisive distance between man and earth, of 
alienating man from his immediate earthly surroundings”. 

The second, of which Luther may, perhaps unfairly, make the 
beginning, is the quite different process of expropriation, in which 
first church and monasteries, then the peasants, were deprived of 
ownership of the land, so that the twofold protection of family and 
property was removed. This process can be traced through in the 
West to the prosperity of, e.g., post-war Germany, in which 
destruction and devastation have stimulated rapid growth of wealth, 
and we have prosperity which*‘feeds not on the abundance of material 
goods or on anything stable and given but on the process of 
production and consumption itself”’.+ So, as Max Weber discovered, 
this tremendous activity in the realm of things becomes possible 
without care for the world or enjoyment of it. The result is that it is 
not self-alienation, as Marx thought, but world-alienation which 
marks the modern age. 


It is the third event which is of greatest interest to one whose 
main work lies in the field of the philosophy of science and of religion. 
For Galileo Galilei’s telescope is symbolic of the giving to man of the 
possibility of handling nature from a point outside the earth, so 
that, as Franz Kafka wrote: ““Man has found the Archimedean 
point.”’> Finding the Archimedean point, says Kafka, man used it 
against himself. But did he? Do we yet know? Has this delivery of 
space into our hands brought us despair or triumph? This is not the 
time to say more on the consequences for man’s wellbeing of the 
advances of modern physics and astronomy. Coming together in space 
and time we have tended to lose all sense of transcendence, any belief 
in a world but the one we grasp. But, at the same time, we are 
separated from the earth in which we live, alienated from the world 
environment in which we dwell. Where, then, is man to turn for 
truth and security? He has been thrown back upon himself, for he 
knows not where else to look. 


_ The second aspect of our world situation is our economic 
interrelatedness. To-day a man may look around his lunch table 


* University of Chicago Press, 1958. SOp.cit..pi250) 
4 Op. cit. p. 253. 5 Quoted by Arendt, op. cit. p. 248. 
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and count some twenty different countries from which his food and 
drink have come. Equally impressive evidence lies in the fact that 
the whole economy of an African country like Ghana has for many 
years depended upon the world market price of cocoa. There are 
some who see in this economic interdependance signs of hopeful 
progress towards a more meaningful unity. Many still cling to the 
Liberal belief of the nineteenth century, exemplified by the faith of 
Richard Cobden and John Bright that worldwide free trade would 
promote world unity and world peace. Little learning in economics 
is needed to realise how irrelevant this dictum has become. Yet, as 
F. L. Schuman comments in The Commonwealth of Man, “‘verbal 
formulae that once evoked affirmative emotional responses persist in 
men’s minds long after they have ceased to have any relevance to 
realities’. He quotes the Atlantic Charter of 1941 which asserts that 
America and Britain would “endeavour, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all states, great and 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity.” The ideal remains in the Charter of the 
United Nations. Is it not nonsense to believe that real freedom of 
trade could exist, or lead to peace if it did exist, in a world divided 
into groups pursuing the politics of power, the preparation for war? 

What kind of world had, in fact, been produced by economic 
planning and technological advance by 1949? The Statistical Office 
of the United Nations produced figures on average per capita income 
in U.S. dollars which are quoted in full in Schuman’s book, and 
from which I make the following selection: U.S.A. 1453, Canada 
870, down through eleven other European and Commonwealth 
countries to Eire; 420; the wealthy communities. Israel 389 (about 
1 of the U.S. figure); Czechoslovakia 371; with six others to Poland 
300; well-to-do. Cuba 296; South Africa 264; through many to 
Egypt, Japan, Peru and Syria 100 might be termed poor. But there 
still remained nearly half of mankind with less than 100 dollars per 
capita, from El Salvador 92 through six others to Ceylon 67, India 
57, and then another thirteen to China 27, and Indonesia 25. 

There may not be extreme accuracy here. Income measured in 
money does not reflect precisely standards of living. But the differ- 
ences are so great as to support my use of the word “‘nonsense”’ 
above. A few hundred millions in North America and N.W. Europe 
remain vastly more wealthy than the majority of the world’s 
population. Add to this the facts that the richer countries make more 
rapid advances in technology, leading to even greater production; 
and in the poorer countries population increases most rapidly, 
intensifying their need for more consumable goods. Superficial 
economic unity becomes an appalling problem of division and 
inequality. 

Politicians are not unaware of the problem. We are reminded of 
President Truman’s Inaugural Address of Jan. 20, 1949, in which 
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he spoke of the misery of half the world’s population and said: “For 
the first time in history, humanity possesses the knowledge and the 
skill to relieve the suffering of these people.” He called for a sharing 
of technical knowledge, capital investment, a cooperative programme 
of development. What motives may be behind such a proposal? 
Simple humanitarianism? An outlet for overproduction? Or a 
means of winning the Cold War, a counterblast to the Communist 
call “‘Arise! ye prisoners of starvation! Arise! Ye wretched of the 
earth!’’ But if so great a part of Western resources is still devoted to 
armaments, is it possible to convince the starving and wretched that 
the Capitalist west has more to offer than the Communist east? 
Will capital be channelled away from enterprises producing private 
profits? Will the project be pursued in such a way as to support a 
social revolution in countries still under a kind of feudalism? As 
Schuman comments: ‘“‘These obstacles to the raising of living 
standards among the world’s poor are not, under all imaginable 
conditions, insuperable. They are merely of such character and 
magnitude that they can scarcely be overcome within the social, 
political, and ideological context of American foreign policy and the 
Atlantic alliance in their midcentury patterns’’. 

My conclusion is that, whilst we must not be blind to the 
economic facts which touch the imagination and bring about a 
realisation of the magnitude and urgency of the problem, there is 
no economic solution. Just as men and women of spiritual perception, 
however much they may be affected by the prospect of hungry and 
diseased humanity, are aware that their need is not merely or mainly 
physical, should we not expect to find that the attempt to make basic 
economic changes, whilst motives and personal aims are unaltered, 
is doomed to frustration? Economic welfare and equality must be 
subordinated to a wider end, which is true human welfare. To hold 
this with a sincerity which makes us willing to accept a decrease of 
profits, a lowering of the so-called standard of living (measured in 
economic terms) for me and my nation in order that they may be 
benefited and their whole life raised, calls for a change of heart. 
But can such a change of heart come within the rich and privileged 
“West”? Are we so much alienated from the earth, have we gone so 
far in our “‘conviction that every issue can be solved and every human 
motivation reduced to the principle of utility’; have we reached 
such a contempt for all thinking that is not related to fabrication, are 
we so introspective that we can no longer look outside for truth and 
new power to direct our wills? Without faith in divine grace I find 
it hard to believe that the necessary change is possible in the post- 
Christian West. 

Third; we turn to the more definitely political aspects of our 
world situation. Here I follow Miss Barbara Ward, in the second 
series of The Beatty Memorial Lectures,6 which she delivered at 
McGill in 1955, in appealing to Westerners to look at their recent 

6 The Interplay of East and West, Allen and Unwin, 1957. 
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behaviour and how their history looks to others. She points out that 
before 1000 A.D., in which there was intensive contact between East 
and West, the exchanges were mainly commercial, and involved little 
political or social interchange. But in the modern period (say from 
1500 A.D.) it was a new and different Europe meeting a comparatively 
unchanged Asia. Here was a West emerging, to which time was 
important, imbued with the purposefulness of history, the idea of 
progress; a West coming to believe in personal individual freedom 
and responsibility, looking towards spiritual equality. Forms of 
government were moving towards democracy, economies towards 
industrialism in a growing, dynamic, active society, with tremendous 
potentialities for good or ill. Both resulted. Miss Ward comments: 
“But for every high, creative and promising achievement we have 
brought into the world, we have cast as dark a shadow.’’? On the 
credit side, she places individual freedom, constitutional government, 
the spirit of free inquiry and scientific curiosity, the application of 
science in industry, with consequent raising of living conditions. 
Set against the value of the scientific rational spirit there is the loss 
of the dimension of religious purpose, leading to materialism of an 
unthinking kind, or to the organized philosophic materialism of the 
Communist. Industrialisation has involved exploitation and created 
the problems of mass society and mass organisation of persons. 
Worst of all, in the realm of politics, the association of more and 
more of the population in active government and with responsible 
roles in the life of the community has made possible either creative 
patriotism or aggressive and narrow nationalism. The West has not 
created nationalism. Its foundations lie deep in the sense of tribal 
loyalty and the protection of the group. But what has been built up 
on those foundations? The institution of the dynastic state has been 
transformed by what Professor Toynbee calls the two enormously 
powerful molten lava streams of political energy. These are the 
identification of the citizen with his stake in democracy and the 
identification of his interests with the industrial and economic life 
of his country. Miss Ward’s judgment is this: “In the West, 
unhappily, the development of nationalism has run amok to become 
the curse of the world. How else can one describe a force which has 
plunged the world in this generation into two worldwide and total 
conflicts, and which, in its course through Asia, has spread the 
spirit of collective aggression, and reared up the nation state into 
the image of a Moloch swallowing up all its children’s rights and 
interests?’ So ultimately from the same source we see arising the 
realisation of the sovereignty of the people in Western constitutional 
government, and the same sovereignty twisted into State dictator- 
ship and the total power of the single Party, until the individual is 
entirely subordinated. 

To quote Miss Ward yet again: “by history’s greatest and 
potentially most tragic ironies, this world-wide opting for total 

7 Op. cit. p. 25. 8 Op. cit. p. 25f. 
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unfettered national sovereignty has come at a time when science and 
technology are making complete nonsense of any nation’s claim, even 
the largest, to be totally sovereign and self contained’’.° 

But, with all the excesses of nationalism, I am convinced that the 
existence of sovereign nation states must be accepted and that we 
must find ways, within the section of the world which is not domina- 
ted by Communism, of working out a pattern of cooperation, of 
developing institutions of an international kind which involve some 
sacrifice of sovereignty. At the same time, recognising that Commu- 
nism is itself a product of Western thought which has been brought 
into being through the work of Western leaders, we must cultivate 
that spirit of tolerance which sees both the good and the evil in both 
systems, seeing, as Radhakrishnan has said, that ““Both systems, as 
at present practised, suffer from faith in the omnipotence of mechan- 
ism and technique and the spirit of materialism. Both adopt the cult 
of power as an end in itself, subordinate the individual to the demands 
of the state, worship the nation-state. The people suffer from the 
tyranny of the state, whether that tyranny takes the form of military 
violence or commercial greed.”’!° To quote a few more words of this 
wise man from the East: “‘This is a time for decision and it is better 
for us to pray: ‘““God be merciful to me a sinner’’ and not ““God, I 
thank Thee that I am not as other men are’’. Both the liberal and the 
Communist systems suffer from grave defects and are not likely to 
win the allegiance of the human race. It is necessary for us to assert 
our humanity, to renew our sanity, to realise that the destructive 
nightmare in whose grip we are now tossing and turning is not the 
reality. Our present distress is the birth pangs of a new world.?! 
Have we that hope? Where can we turn for support for it and 
practical guidance towards its fulfilment? 

Bewilderment leads us to question the nature of our own being; 
and, not for the first time, fear may lead us back to religion. But not 
to a fatalistic religion which sees us as bound to a wheel of ineluctable 
destiny, a conditioned cycle of recurrence. Nor to the modern 
religion of humanistic materialism, and faith in the collective self. 
If the former is too pessimistic about man, the latter is too optimistic. 

But the great religious traditions, which look beyond man and 
this world, and foster belief in a divine order of reality, have in fact 
succeeded in producing institutions which transcend national barriers 
and have continued to unite men in spite of the divisions they have 
themselves created. Man thrown back upon himself; an economic 
situation which requires a change of motive, a change of heart; 
political division which leads towards suicide unless supernational 
institutions can link the peoples . . in each case we are recalled by the 
facts to the inescapable demand that is upon us to consider our own 
religious faith, to see it as of vastly greater importance than a concern 
about personal salvation, to discover afresh whether we have not in 
common the one clue to saving the world. 


9 Op. cit.p.60. 1° East and West, Allen & U.1955.p.115. 11 Op.cit.p. 116f. 
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Fourthly let me now bring all this down to a more personal level 

by a few words about our inter-racial conflicts. 
____ Nationalism, I have already said, is rooted in tribal consciousness 
in that mystic solidarity between men of the same race. Races are 
related in many ways, we talk about race relations mainly where there 
is a race problem, whilst in some countries where people from 
different stocks live together, as in Brazil, there is really no race 
problem because there is little race consciousness. In South Africa, 
on the other hand, there is a multiple problem (Afrikaans and English 
speaking whites, Bantus, the coloured people, the Indians, and so on). 
Contacts between peoples whose characteristics, especially elements 
of permanent physical appearance, make obvious their links with 
different ethnic or genetic groups, tend to produce animosity and 
produce race consciousness which may enforce social distance. 

People still believe that so-called racial divisions correspond to 
different levels of intelligence, different, so to speak, states of being 
human. On the other hand, within many religious traditions we find 
an intuition of man’s racial unity, that all mankind shares a common 
origin. Modern historical and ethnographical studies have placed 
this intuition on a more solid empirical foundation and done much 
to dispel the ancient pertinacious idea that some divisions of mankind 
are intrinsically superior to the rest.'2 It would be dangerous to assume 
that therefore all men will rapidly come to accept this, making prob- 
lems of race relations less acute than they were. So many aspects of 
such relations are not now conscious and personal, though they may 
formerly have been. Attitudes are enforced by custom, and grow out 
of the routine of an accepted social order. Nevertheless there are 
hopeful signs. Let me confine myself here to saying that personal 
evidence from South Africa makes we aware of ways in which, even 
under the extreme measures of the Verwoerd government, prejudice 
is breaking down. 

But to break it is very difficult, and attitudes inculcated from 
very early years and supported by the way in which children are taught 
in the home and at school are all but impossible to eradicate. The 
divisive psychological forces go very deep. Once again we are bound 
to seek outside ourselves, beyond the power of scientific argument 
and social pressure, something which will produce in all prejudiced 
people a motive which can overcome these forces of division. The 
literature of religious experience abounds in instances of men and 
women who, under spiritual compulsion, crossed what seemed to be 
an unbridgeable gulf dividing them from persons of another race, 
or faith, or stratum of society. What precisely is it of which we 
become aware in the presence of God which conquers our fear and 
our pride? If we know what it is, how can we make it effective at the 
level of personal living, and thereby make possible the growth 
amongst all men of a desire for a unified humanity which will have a 
transforming effect in the political and economic realms ? 

12 Quoted from Dr. A. F. Skutch on “The Angar Path’. 
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The Spiritual Substance of these Problems 

We now turn from reflection upon some aspects of the issue that 
lies before us, aspects of our situation which appear as problems, and 
attempt to probe more deeply into the spiritual nature of that 
situation. In so doing, I humbly follow the method of Gabriel 
Marcel in his Gifford Lectures on The Mystery of Being’ when at the 
end of the first series he sought to explain the true nature of the family 
bond. To do this he speaks about it as a mystery, and in justifying 
his use of that term he gives it a precise and almost technical sense. 
Some of you will be familiar with his explanation of the term through 
a discussion of the difference between an object and a presence. 
We can talk about an object, grasp it as something to be used, link 
it in thought with a set of practical operations which can be taught, 
communicated to others. But ‘“‘presence’’, the presence of another 
person to me, and of me to him, cannot be grasped or seized, but 
only welcomed or rebuffed, invoked or evoked. This enables Marcel 
to pass on to his distinction, vital for our purposes, between a 
problem and a mystery. I quote, as he does, from the English 
translation of his book Being and Having: “‘A problem is something 
which I meet, which I find complete before me, but which I can 
therefore lay siege to and reduce. But a mystery is something in 
which I myself am involved, and it can therefore only be thought of as 
a sphere where the distinction between what is in me and what is 
before me loses its meaning and its initial validity.”'* A genuine 
problem is subject to an appropriate technique by the exercise of 
which it is defined ; whereas a mystery, by definition, transcends every 
possible technique. It is no doubt always possible (logically and 
psychologically) to degrade a mystery so as to turn it into a problem. 
But this is a fundamentally vicious proceeding, whose springs might 
perhaps be discovered in a kind of corruption of the intelligence. 
(e.g., The problem of evil) Now it seems to me that, however many 
aspects of the paradox “‘We live together in a divided world’’, we 
may sort out and treat as problems, to be subjected to objective 
scrutiny and for which we may propound solutions, we face here what 
can only be known in truth as a mystery. What lies before me 
involves me, and cannot be approached without there occurring some 
change in me, so that ultimately I can make no stray division between 
what is ‘‘out there’’ and what is in me. 

Let me approach this along another line with the help of a 
statement by Salvador de Madariaga in his article ““Blueprint for a 
Word Commonwealth’’.!> Having spoken of the danger of believing 
that what goes by the name of disarmament is the best road to reach 
the heights of peace, he writes thus: “‘The true road in fact lies in 
the study of the causes of conflict between nations, and of their 
cure ... Far too much stress has been laid on the acute state of crisis. 
This amounts to refusing to call in the doctor until the patient is in 

13 Published under title Reflection and Mysteries, Harvill Press, 1950. 

14 Op. cit. p. 211. 15 Perspectives on Peace, 1910-1960. 
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danger of death. What is a war? A conflict that has burst into a 
violent phase. What is a conflict? A quarrel that has become acute. 
What is a quarrel? A dissension gone awry. What is a dissension? 
The outcome of a problem that has remained unsolved. What is a 
problem? A question that has been neglected. Thus, by analysis, we 
can slowly descend the steep slope which, through sloth and neglect, 
questions too often and too swiftly tumble and roll into problems, 
dissensions, quarrels, conflicts and wars. It follows that the only 
way to cure wars is to deal with humdrum questions between nations 
as they arise.” Now there is guidance here of the greatest value. 
But I submit that, because what we face is not in the last analysis a 
set of problems to be solved piecemeal (though these are there as 
symptoms), but a mystery, there is a general question underlying all 
these particulars which must be faced. 

To quote one further writer who has the power to illuminate 
our situation and stir the imagination, I turn to the first chapter of 
Frithjof Schuon’s book Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts*® 
entitled ““Thought and Civilisation’ he shows how ‘‘men who are of 
a rationalizing disposition are ever haunted by ‘thoughts’; they see 
concepts and not ‘things’ . . . It is characteristic of philosophers to 
objectivize their own limitations”.17 He goes on ‘‘A philosophical 
system is a rational attempt to resolve certain questions we put to 
ourselves. A concept is a ‘problem’ only in relation to a particular 
ignorance’’.'8 To take this one small but important aid from a great 
book, and remembering that he goes on to say “‘All civilizations have 
decayed; only they have decayed in different ways; the decay of the 
East is passive and that of the West is active. The fault of the East in 
decay is that it no longer thinks; the West in decay thinks too much 
and thinks wrongly. The East is sleeping over truths; the West lives 
in errors’’.19 I allow Schuon to suggest to me that we err in believing 
that if we think hard enough, and find the right concepts, we shall 
be able to propound a solution for the problem of living together in 
a divided world. But at the heart of this approach lies a particular 
ignorance, an ignorance about ourselves and the nature of our 
togetherness in the world. It may be that the heart of our so-called 
problem is that we have chosen to treat it as a problem or set of 
problems. 

All the text books on international relations and the quest for 
peace set out as one of the recognised methods (in some cases the 
only method) the ‘‘functionalist”’ approach, in accordance with which 
a large number of public and private agencies are set up to act across 
borders and above national differences. The name of these in the 
present time is legion. Admittedly these do much good. The various 
agencies of the United Nations do much to alleviate suffering, and to 
combat ignorance. But such an approach involves no radical 
change in existing institutions. Contrasted with this is the federalist 


16 Faber and Faber, 1954. 17 Op. cit. p. 10. 
18IOpi citi ps lat 19 Op. cit. p. 22. 
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approach, which seeks a radical change in the pattern of world 
government. But is there the slightest hope of such a solution 
becoming practicable while men remain unchanged in their basic 
outlook and desires? Our study of the aspects listed above has led 
us to see in every case that there is an underlying question about man 
in relation to his world, to other men, and to himself. If we transform 
this (which may still appear as a set of problems) into the dimension 
of mystery, or alternatively see that the neglected question will 
remain unknown unless we take up the religious perspective, we 
realise that what we are looking at are but outward aspects of the 
mystery of man’s relation to the Divine, to a society which is more 
than human in its composition, to his existence in another world 
than that which is known to our senses. 

We are therefore bound to ask ourselves ‘““What light is thrown 
upon this mystery, what particular ignorance is shown to be involved 
by my faith, by the religion by which I live?” I cannot ask that for 
you, for it involves you and the things that matter most to you. But 
I can end this lecture by stating in great humility what seems to me 
to be the challenge of basic Christianity to man in this situation. If 
there is some measure of enlightenment in every honest faith, then it 
behoves us all to try to see clearly what it is, and to speak in love to 
one another in what Martin Buber has called “genuine dialogue’, in 
which each partner, even when he stands in opposition to the other, 
heeds, affirms, and confirms his opponent as an existing other. It may 
be that we shall find that we are not opponents, but have something 
in common which is greater than all our differences. 


A Challenge to Christians and Others 

And so to conclude. Essential Christianity includes for me the 
faith that Jesus Christ is the man rightly related to God and therefore 
to the earth, the world, and to all other men, and that through his 
eternal existence, God is constantly acting to bring other men and 
ultimately the whole creation into that relationship. Following 
John Oman and H. H. Farmer I see the clue to that nature of religion 
in man’s inescapable experience of a demand that is made upon him 
and an offer of succour which life holds out to him. In religious 
experience, these are known in the form of an absolute demand, 
before which all other demands must be set aside; and a final and 
ultimate security which no earthly or human thing can take away. 
Many religions including many forms of Christianity have related 
these two factors in a legalistic way, interpreting the demand as a set 
of rules to be obeyed, or dogmas to be believed, and the succour as a 
reward so to be won. But in true Christianity (and who can deny that 
empirical Christianity has often been untrue to its basis) the demand 
and the offer become one, because in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, men see an acceptance of the demand of God for a life of 
sacrifical love which is made not to win a reward but as itself the 
highest way of life. From this there arises the possibility that there 
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shall be in men a spirit of love whereby they may live together, and 
which in the early days of the Church, as the Biblical record shows, 
proved to have the most amazing power of transcending human 
barriers. For me, this spirit can arise in a man who realises that his 
ultimate security is not based upon his own merit or attainment or 
worthiness. It is this which is expressed in the doctrine so dear to the 
Reformers, of justification by grace through faith. It arises through 
the acceptance of faith in Christ as the activity which is bringing me 
into a right relationship to God which at the same time restores me 
to a true unity with all other men in their need, and with the power 
whereby alone that need can be met. To enter into this new state of 
being, or rather to be brought into it by the action of God’s grace, is 
to gain a new perspective. I find this perspective closely related to the 
attitude to nature which is necessary as a basis for the rise of modern 
empirical science; I find in it that which can restore in men a right 
attitude to the earth upon which they depend and the world in which 
they must live. I believe that where this exists, there is a reverence 
for human life in its sexuality which can lead to an enlightened under- 
standing of the problem of population control; which can see the 
orders of human existence, including that of nationality, as 
instruments in fulfilling the divine pattern, to be interpreted in the 
light of the concept of the suffering servant, a view of nationhood 
which would combine a right patriotism with the willingness to 
sacrifice total national sovereignty. 

But beneath all these possibilities lies the basic change in the 
person. Entering into the mystery, he has at once a new attitude to 
other men. Having been granted an experience which he interprets 
in terms of acceptance by God when entirely undeserving, knowing 
that the God who accepts has shown himself to be the only Being 
who may claim to judge, the man of this faith ought always to be ina 
non-judging accepting relationship to other men and women. 

To say so much is at once to admit the failure of Christianity as 
practised. It is to lay oneself open to the accusation that the Church 
has remained singularly ineffective in bringing forth any of the fruits 
of this new relationship. This is the case. But if somewhere in 
religion is the key, then we must be honest enough to ask “Which 
other religious tradition has done better?” The challenge to Christians 
is this. Have we here been given an exposition which is fundamentally 
untrue to the nature of our faith? If not, why have the results in 
human society been so small? The challenge to men of other faiths 
is this. If there is an element in the Christian faith, which does, or 
could act in this way to transform a divided world, what of a similar 
kind can I find in my faith which does, or ought to produce like 
effects? Surely, above all others, we who believe in religious freedom 
ought to have an uneasy conscience in this matter. We are called to 
continue our support for those practical efforts of a functionalist 
kind by which the symptoms are alleviated, while we engage in 
ruthless examination of our own position and continue unremittingly 
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to expose every ideology, and every false religious dogma, by which 
men are blinded to the underlying question and held in their particular 
ignorances. 

Yesterday as I walked up this peaceful valley towards Dischma, 
there were long periods when I could hear nothing but the many notes 
of the cow bells. Suddenly, from the sky, came a sound to which 
modern ears are now attuned, the roar of a large ’plane. Then the 
thought came to me: It might be possible for all the world outside 
to be destroyed and this valley left free from radiation contamination. 
If this were to happen now (pray God it may never be so) how great 
would be our responsibility! Is it any less because mankind lives? 

Let us then go out, to enter into genuine dialogue. On the basis 
of our realisations, as our imaginations are stirred and our under- 
standing of each other grows, let us act together on the basis of the 
faith we have. The words we speak, to each other and to the world; 
the action we undertake, in living our faith, these may not persuade 
the men of power by argument or force of example; but they can be 
powerful parables, whereby men who want to see the whole of life 
in terms of problems, can be led to face the neglected question about 
themselves. If we have in any measure been led to Truth, then it 
must be our constant prayer that others too may be given to know the 
mystery which the Christian calls the Kingdom of God, We must 
seek so to be instruments of the spirit that we bring to light the 
particular ignorances which separate men; for I believe that we are all 
here united in seeking a Truth which comes from beyond the human 
realm; and we are convinced that that Truth can, if we will, make us 
free in our unity, and united in the freedom of the children of God. 


Eric H. Pyle, Principal of Cheshunt College, Cambridge was 
invited to give this opening address to the I.A.R.F. Congress as 
one likely to present the liberal Christian approach strongly and 
acceptably. 


How Africa Looks at the West 


E. MPHAHLELE 


HERE are two images of the white man in Africa (the white man 
here represents the Western world), the political and the cultural 
images. The political is the more sharply outlined in the African’s 
mind. It is an image we have had to live with for many years—three 
centuries in South Africa and four centuries in the Portuguese 
colonies. It is an image constructed out of a colonial situation, out 
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of the slave trade and plantation life, out of race discrimination and 
now, latterly, out of two wars and a prospective third war, the grim 
and unhappy prologue of which they call the ‘‘cold war’. Its noise 
keeps knocking about our ears, like the rattling of a tin can that 
children kick or drag down the street. It is often as childish as that. 
To us the white man seems capable of only two things: either of 
breaking down indiscriminately in the process of building—as he is 
doing in Africa—or building in order to destroy. 

Colonialism and race or colour discrimination are the brutal 
realities we know best. Putting aside the more distant of the dark 
events of colonial history and apartheid there has been the recent 
Hola camp in Kenya, where eleven African detainees were clubbed 
to death by British camp officers; Algeria has been with us for six 
years; there has been Cyprus; there have been the arrests and 
shootings which resulted from the fact that the Africans do not want 
the Central African Federation and the British government do. There 
has been Sharpeville. For fourteen years the United Nations has 
been toying with the South-West Africa issue; now there is Angola 
and Bizerta. The British press has quite unashamedly been saying 
that Jomo Kenyatta, on his release, comes now into line with Nehru, 
Makarios, Nkrumah and other leaders who have been taken out of 
jail to lead their countries. Must there be so much cruelty before a 
people can be independent—is it a divine necessity? How long is 
Africa going to remain in the protracted, excruciating, blistering 
state of emergency that we see now? These events and those before 
them, give the African image of the West a bold and frightening 
definition. Look at Hungary, Suez, Little Rock, Montgomery; look 
at France and Portugal arrogantly ravaging the peoples of North 
Africa and Angola with moral and material support from members of 
Nato—is mass cruelty not a tradition of the West? That is what he 
says. 

Africans value life so much that suicide is regarded as shameful. 
For us the joy of life consists in being an end in itself. When an 
African goes for a holiday, he doesn’t go climbing mountains, or 
go tearing across landscapes or stand and stare at waterfalls; he 
doesn’t gravitate towards things as the European does: he gravitates 
towards people. When he goes for a holiday, he is interested in the 
people he is going to see. It’s people all the time for him. But Africa 
is not innocent. Don’t let anyone fool you when he tells you we have 
a wonderful sense of humour, that we have endless patience, that we 
are a very cheerful people. Maybe we are patient and are cheerful. 
But patience is a relative term, and we often laugh to express 
resentment. Cruelty is a primitive element of all human nature, and 
Africa has her own forms of cruelty. We don’t have the technological 
instruments to inflict mass torture in the way the West does. Our 
cruelty is the kind that is inflicted on individuals often in the innocent 
faith that it is for the good of the community. Incidentally, of the 
30,000,000 Africans the Congo lost during King Leopold IVs reign 
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in Belgium, through the Anglo-American slave trade and by 
shootings on rubber plantations, several thousands went out through 
the Arab slave trade. All the same the West must know that Jim 
Crow bestrides the African continent from Algiers to Cape Town, 
with his pistols pointing west, east, north and south, and that is the 
image that imposes itself on the African’s eyes. 

And the cry of the African still is: if you are sincere in your loud 
talk of the ‘‘free world’’, respect the dark-skinned man. Something 
odd and inexplicable happens across the oceans between the British 
sense of justice as we know it to have evolved in Britain and the 
disgrace it has fallen into in the British-settled territories of Africa: 
the fraudulent constitutions Britain has just handed down to the 
Rhodesias, for instance. 

Where does the Christian church feature in this image? My 
thoughts about this are still very subjective, and so maybe I’m not 
fit to talk about it. You see, I have lived in my home country, South 
Africa, for 37 years from the day I was born, until three years ago 
when I ran out of it, like so many other exiles. And I am sstill 
quivering all over after the nightmare. I was born of Christian 
parents and have had the shattering experience of abandoning the 
faith I inherited from them because of the white man’s violence 
around me, the violence that goes with police terror which any 
five-year-old African gets to know soon enough, baton charges, 
third-degree methods in police cells, the continual uprooting of 
whole communities and the utterly harassing Pass Laws. So many 
of us get to know the white man at the point of a boot. And now, 
I still seem to move about in a void, groping for something that may 
restore some faith in me. Sometimes I feel I just want to be a 
humanist, and sometimes I clutch at props, such as the not-so-feeble 
one Pandit Nehru handed out the other day when he said he was 
proud to be a pagan, because paganism is the refusal to impose one’s 
beliefs and convictions on other people. Maybe I am not made of 
tough mettle. But I must plead that I am a type, there are millions 
like me who find it utterly impossible to keep their equilibrium in a 
society which makes human decency and fellowship a punishable 
crime, often in the name of Christian civilization. 

It is often said that we in Africa tend to identify western 
civilization with Christianity. How could it be otherwise? That is 
how the missionaries have continued to present both to us. It is 
only recently that a Roman Catholic priest in Nigeria destroyed 
beautiful wood carvings because he thought they undermined 
Christianity and progress. I wonder what he thinks of ancient 
Greece! 

Yes, the church in South Africa has undermined its own 
declared function throughout the years by conceding an inch at a 
time to anti-black legislation, and now things have gone too far for 
the damage to be repaired. Brave men like Trevor Huddleston and 
Ambrose Reeves have much to commend them. But they have had 
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to be expelled—after the manner of a man trying to silence his 
conscience. Furthermore, they did not even enjoy the support of 
most of their fellow-churchmen. Add to this the bane of denomina- 
tionalism which makes it impossible for a liberal Christianity to 
speak with one clear voice or present a united front against these 
forces of evil. The churches in South Africa have tended to give 
Caesar the things that are supposed to be his and to leave the rest to 
God, while each denomination battled to capture the soul of the 
African. It is quite clear to everyone now that they are haunted by 
a fear. It is fear that prompts the Nederduits Gereformeerde Kerk 
in two provinces—the largest of the Dutch Reformed Churches—to 
say to the World Council of Churches that it wants the government 
to regard the 5,000,000 urbanized non-whites as an integral part of 
South Africa and be granted the vote, while qualifying this with a 
prescription of gradualism that will leave the white man cock of 
the walk for an indefinite length of time. 

Ds. Ben Marais, a Dutch Reformed theologian, wrote a book 
recently on colour as the problem of the West. After recognizing the 
wonderful way in which Brazil has become a non-racial country— 
perhaps the best example of racial integration—he comes to a point 
where one would expect him to pose this as the only answer to the 
fear of the white man in South Africa. But what does he do? He 
trembles on the brink of decency and humaneness, as the apeman 
immediately preceding present-day man is said by a certain anthro- 
pologist to have trembled on the brink of humanity. I shudder to 
extend the analogy. Ds. Marais evades the crucial decision by 
saying that the South African situation is a unique one and requires 
a different approach. Fear again! 

The African is not left unmoved by an Aldermaston march or any 
other practical demonstration of protest against nucleararmaments. 
He wishes that Christianity, now that he is committed to it, could 
work up a zeal in its anti-apartheid protest that goes farther than 
mere words or just an attitude of being right. He is entitled to ask: 
cannot the forces of liberalism and religion in some drastic way 
short of war put some sense into the heads of the mad groups of 
persons that still rule so much of Africa by baton, gun, and a 
governor’s signature? Meantime, missionary effort in Africa will 
have to take on a new vision, and realize that Christianity bears a 
terrible responsibility as long as it is a proselytising religion. 
Missionaries still need to realize that:they have not come in the 
midst of children but of people who developed a humanism of their 
own long ago. You can’t convert a man to your way of thinking, 
teach him to accept the Bible literally instead of pointing out its 
poetry, its metaphor and symbolism to him, and then at the same 
time allow a modernized form of barbarism to entrench itself among 
those of your kind—in this case, the whites. What I am saying in 
effect, in all humility, is that the African situation needs new methods 
of approach if the West wants not only to sound right but also to act 
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right. The West has a good deal of blood to wash off its hands. 
Western financiers have continued to pour money into Southern 
Africa for huge investments, thus feeding the oppression machine. 
It was a British firm which supplied South Africa with 80 Saracen 
tanks for use by the police force. 

One of the things that disturbs us in Africa is the fact that the 
Western world is bending over backwards to appease African 
nationalism. And knowingly or unwittingly it supports nationalism 
without ascertaining what brand it is. Quite deliberately the British 
and the Americans, the latter through agencies like the Central 
Intelligence Agency, Moral Rearmament and so on, are stoking up 
nationalism with the purpose of forestalling communism and killing 
any leftist or socialist ideas. We have seen it happen in the Congo in 
its ugliest form, culminating in the death of Lumumba. We call this 
neo-colonialism, which follows in the wake of the old colonial master. 

These agencies must realize they are riding the back of a tiger. 
Africa is in a temper at the present time where a black chauvinism 
needs only a spark to set it blazing throughout the continent to 
destroy all whites irrespective of their political persuasion. I speak 
like this because those of us who have a sense of history and want to 
be reasonable are frightened of what we ourselves are capable of. 
It’s a mad tiger they are riding. Mr. Pyle said very poignantly in his 
challenging theme talk that there is no hope that the West will 
register a point on the African’s thinking by lavishing economic aid 
while its motives remain questionable or unchanged. Because of this 
the agencies that are prepared to back chauvinism have all the more 
reason to bear in mind that they are dealing in many instances with 
the black leaders whom they don’t like and who have been tried 
during their struggle against colonialism and other forms of 
oppression. They are the products of established traditional institu- 
tions which cannot simply be dismissed because they were less 
complex than modern systems. These leaders have absorbed Western 
thought but do not intend to adopt Western democratic systems or 
certain forms of European totalitarian systems. They need time to see 
if they can work out ways of life which, although they borrow 
something from Western ideas, including -Marxism, will not be 
slavish replicas of any one particular system. Do credit the African 
with some intelligence and learn to understand his desire for self- 
determination literally. The majority organization in South Africa 
to which I belong, the African National Congress, which has now 
gone underground because it has been banned, wants to work 
towards a non-racial society in which it will be possible for the ruling 
party to consist of all races, voted for by any one—black or white— 
who thinks a candidate is speaking his language (politically, that is). 
We realize that it would be the greatest folly for us to want to 
replace an Afrikaner nationalism (which is a herrenvolk concept) 
by a black chauvinism. If I don’t like racial oppression, why should 
I think the white man must like it? 
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I have spoken at length on the political image of the West, 
because actually the cultural image grows out of this—or rather can 
better be understood in the light of it. The phrase African Personality 
is much in use today in Africa. Many Africans do not know precisely 
what they mean by it. Notice the verbs that are in current use: some 
speak of establishing it; others of asserting it; some want to project 
it; others speak of searching for it; some again of vindicating it. 
Suffice it to say that the African Personality is a focus, a coming into 
consciousness of the African, a corporate reassertion of his dignity 
of which colonialists and old-fashioned missionaries did much to 
deprive him. 

In the 1920’s when a few French-speaking Africans started 
writing poetry, they suddenly woke up to the fact that they had been 
alienated from their own peoples in Africa, and even that they had 
lost their African identity. They were an island in Paris, although 
they had been assimilated into French culture and spoke with 
French gestures. Some had even married French women. They 
became more sensible of this alienation because they felt they had run 
into a cultural cul-de-sac in the glare of Paris lights. Revulsion set 
in against European culture as a whole. Men like Leon Damas, 
Aimé Cesaire—the former from French Guiana and the latter from 
Martinique, both in the West Indies—had never been to Africa 
before, but having descended from Negro slaves made them feel their 
proper cultural home was in Africa. This made the content of their 

oeiry. 

; bocpele Sedar Senghor, a poet and politician and now President 
of Senegal, West Africa, is also married to a French woman. He 
attempted to formulate a philosophy—with that typical lovable 
French tendency to rhetoric—around the concept of negritude. This 
word was coined by Aimé Cesaire, the Martinique negro poet, to 
denote the negroness of artistic activity. According to Senghor, the 
African’s chief psychic traits display a heightened sensibility and a 
strong emotional quality. These traits are supposed to spring from 
years of humid-tropical living and a pastoral or agricultural closeness 
to the soil and the rhythm of the seasons. Emotion, he claims, is at 
the heart of negritude: “Emotion is Negro”’, he says. He even says 
an African style of writing shows this negroness. If this does not 
border on racism, what does? But you see, these writers strike this 
pose or attitude and as a result restrict the emotional appeal of their 
writing to what they think it is “proper” or “African” to feel—all this 
in order to highlight an image they have of the white man—of 
Western man, of Western culture which they believe has reached a 
dead-end, containing rehearsed excitements and pleasure, and little 
that is spontaneous or intense. FALL 

In a poem, ‘New York’, Senghor is disgusted by Manhattan. 
He thinks Manhattan ladies are just “scented crocodiles”; their 
“nylon legs” and breasts “have no sweat nor smell’; and one 
experiences only “‘hygienic loves”. But Harlem! 
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‘““A green breeze of corn springs up from the pavements 
ploughed by the naked feet of dancers, 
Bottoms waves of silk and sword blade breasts, water-lily 

ballets and fabulous masks.” 

This revulsion against things Western and this adoration of 
Harlem which echoes Africa for Senghor leads him to say something 
only partly true, because Harlem is really a deformed creation of 
New York, the ugly duckling in the family of United States ghettos. 
And there are too many features that overlap between Manhattan 
and Harlem for the latter to be regarded as a piece of Africa. Also, 
the Negroes would be the first to tell Senghor that they are not 
Africa; they are Chicago, Kansas City, and Broadway and Harlem. 
But we understand negritude as an historical phase, however great 
the contradictions that characterise such slogans. 

It is significant that, to writers in the Union of South Africa and 
countries of British influence in Africa, negritude doesn’t mean a 
thing. We take our negro-ness for granted, because we have never 
really been completely assimilated like those who have been to 
French schools. We, particularly in multi-racial communities, 
recognize the fact that we are products of cultural cross-impacts. 
I don’t spend sleepless hours wondering whether I am going to act 
and feel African or European the next morning. I simply switch on 
and off between African and European patterns of behaviour as I 
feel convenient. This way I enjoy the best of two worlds. In this 
way I am one up on the Western man who is too headstrong to 
learn from others and always too ready to teach. A victim of the 
“‘stiff-necked form of self-righteousness” we heard about from Mr. 
Pyle ?—Maybe. 

In the spirit of this conference, the [ARF has extended to an 
African an invitation to come here to be heard as well as to listen, 
and one hopes that the honour that goes with it is the beginning of 
yet another bridge that will help to span the gulf that exists between 
Africa and the West—a gulf littered with hates, suspicions, prejudices, 
but one that comes of brutal historical forces. I admire the white 
man’s ability to construct buildings and to perform engineering feats. 
But my people have something to teach him about social living, about 
the poetry of that kind of fatalism that helps the black man to endure 
the tragic moment, and about communal responsibility . . . if only 
the white man will listen and learn to feel. 

E. Mphahlele, M.A., is a member of the African National 
Congress, South Africa, and is Director of the African Programme 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, in Paris. 

Donald Szantho Harrington trained for the Unitarian Ministry at 
Antioch College, the University of Chicago, Meadville and Leyden 
University. He holds A.B.,B.D., and a doctorate. He is Minister 
of The Community Church, New York in which he succeeded the 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes. He is a recognised leader of those who 
emphasize the Universal principle in Unitarianism. (Article follows) 


Africa and the West: 
The Role of Liberal Religion* 


DONALD S. HARRINGTON 


HE attitude of the West toward Africa and the African has been 

fairly consistent for a period of several generations. Africans 
have been regarded as a backward, primitive, sometimes childlike, 
sometimes savage race, undeveloped, uneducated, uncivilized, 
perhaps uncivilizable, objects for condescension and charity—in a 
phrase, “the white man’s burden’. 

The more Western man saw of the African’s way of life, the 
more he became convinced of the superior value and power of his 
own, and of his own innate superiority. The African barely managed 
to survive on a system of subsistence agriculture. The African was 
still at the handicraft stage of production and manufacture. The 
African society was tribal, pre-feudal, family-and-village-centered. 
Conflict between the different tribes was savage, making difficult the 
evolution of that inter-dependence required by modern economic 
methods. 

The African’s culture was primitive, seemingly without any 
substantial body of literature or historical tradition, largely because 
he had no adequate written language to preserve it. There were, of 
course, traditional songs, dances, and legends, and there were the 
ubiquitous, strange rhythms of the drums, but who could call these 
things culture? There were myriads of wooden images, which seemed 
to Western eyes primitive and unnatural, and in the days of natura- 
lism in art, who could call these artistic? There were masks which 
struck terror into prudent Anglo-Saxon bosoms, and who could 
guess that such things might have some good in them? The African’s 
medicine was a combination of witch-doctor superstition and magic, 
to Western eyes an unscientific, barbaric horror. In religion, the 
African was a pagan, a primitive, polytheistic animist, worshipping 
sticks, stones, trees and animals. 

In sum, the African was considered to be that part of the human 
race that never grew out of savagery, and there were a good many 
who believed that he never would. If by some chance he could, it 
was obvious to Western man that he must show him how. 

How the Westerner, by and large, still looks at the African was 
revealed last spring by one of our outstanding American journalists, 
Mr. Stewart Alsop, who began a series of articles on Africa in a 
major American magazine with two horror stories. The first was 
about an old Congolese who had killed and eaten a young boy in a 
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vain attempt to regain his lost youth, and the second was of a 
Nigerian who had sold his mother-in-law into slavery. Alsop cited 
these as the real essence of the African problem. It was about as fair 
as it would be for me to search the New York City crime blotter and 
select from it two particularly bestial cases of incest-rape and murder- 
cannibalism. Such cases are there, and I could cite them as the 
essence of the problem of the United States of America. I have no 
doubt that those cited by Stewart Alsop were factual, as I know the 
cases I have cited can be found in the U.S. But I would deny that 
they constitute the essence of the problems either of Africa or of the 
United States. The African stories represent the prevailing Western 
prejudice towards Africa and the Africans. 

This concept of Africa and the African defined the task of the 
Westerner. The African must be subjugated and subdued, tamed, 
domesticated, disciplined, given work to do, trained, gradually 
civilized, that is, Europeanized or Westernized, and thus finally 
brought fully into the 20th Century. The final goal, in the minds of 
the best of the Westerners (in the minds of the worst he was to remain 
forever an inferior, sub-human but useful beast of burden), was that 
he might ultimately be trained to be a good, black European. He 
might, with Western help, develop mass-production industry and 
mechanized agriculture to replace handicrafts and the hoe. He might 
outgrow tribalism and adopt in its place Western nationalism. He 
might learn French and English and adopt as his own the French and 
English literary heritages, be taught scientific medicine, convert to 
Christianity, and gradually shift over from a village-centered society 
to a modern city-suburbia mode of living. He might, with careful 
tutelage, gradually grow into the modern age. But it would take time. 
The visionaries guessed that it might be done in 50 years, the practical 
colonial administrators—S00. A British civil servant in Nigeria said 
to me last January, ““We thought we had 500 years; we had only 15”. 

The European nations pursued their civilizing, Westernizing 
efforts with the Africans for several generations. But it was not until 
after the Second World War that the Africans began to make any 
real progress. The colonialists were in no hurry. The colonies gave 
them prestige, they contained many advantages with their rich source 
of natural resources and hosts of cheap labour. Why try to hurry a 
process which might prove disadvantageous? In any case, there were 
parts of Africa which they had, in their own minds, reserved 
permanently for Europeans, and it was important for them to 
establish their dominance in Africa, and to do so well before the 
African came of age. 

A few of the most promising young Africans were taken to 
European capitals and to the United States for education, but it was 
not until after the Second World War that the colonial administrators 
were compelled to become seriously interested in higher education for 
the African in Africa. The few educated Africans grasped the real 
situation, and saw the dangers to themselves and to their future in 
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European settlement. They saw the difference between the European 
democrat at home and the same European playing the role of a great 
white god in Africa. They began to insist on democracy for Africa 
too, and the cry “Uhuru!” or ‘“Freedom—Now!’ swept the 
continent like a raging forest fire. It has borne many of the former 
colonies into a new independence, and into honored places in the 
world community. 

However, the anticipated good from the process of Westernizing 
the African has somehow failed to materialize, and it is not just 
because the process has become hurried and is as yet incomplete. 
Many of the old African customs and social ways have been destroyed 
by contact with the West, but it is the worst, not the best, of the West 
that has been put in their places. Countless thousands of African 
people have exchanged primitive village life for a slum existence in 
the new African cities which is not only primitive but utterly filthy 
and degrading, far worse than anything in the villages. Even the 
newly built, concrete housing locations for Africans outside the new 
cities of East and Central Africa are drab and dreary. 

The old authority has been undermined, but the new authority 
has not been established, nor has an adequate foundation been built 
for it. 

The old religion has been ravaged with scorn, but the new has 
not been understood nor accepted, nor have the racial attitudes of 
its missionaries often been in harmony with its teaching of brother- 
hood. The result is that the entire African continent is in a turmoil 
of tension and confusion, caused by the loss of an old and long- 
cherished identification along with a real reluctance whole-heartedly 
to accept the new, which is felt to be somehow alien to Africa, and is 
identified with the process of colonial exploitation. As the Nigerian 
poetess Mabel Imoukhuede has put it: 

“Here we stand 

Infants overblown, 

Poised between two civilizations, 

Finding the balance irksome, 

Itching for something to happen, 

To tip us one way or the other, 

Groping in the dark for a helping hand— 

And finding none. 

I’m tired, O my God, I’m tired, 

I’m tired of hanging in the middle way— 

But where can I go?” 
Where can the African go? Where should he go? Should he forsake 
the old African ways and become a black Westerner? Should he try 
to find his way back to his original African heritage and culture, for 
clues to the African future? Is there some way that he may be able 
to assimilate the new to the old? These are the significant questions 
confronting the African today. They are questions the Westerner, 
in his arrogance, had thought were already answered. 
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Because he could not understand the African’s philosophy or 
appreciate his religion; because he could find no books or libraries, 
histories or other evidence of written culture, he assumed that the 
African did not have any philosophy or religion, any wisdom, 
history, or cultural tradition worthy of notice. What was African 
would have to be replaced by Western concepts and ways—and the 
sooner the better! : 

The European’s attitude of the utter insignificance of everything 
African is reflected in the very language of designation used by the 
European in Africa, even to this day. To him there is no such thing 
as an “African”. There are only ““Europeans” and “‘non-Europeans” 
This attitude has provoked among the Africans an amusing story 
which can be found in varying forms in different parts of the 
continent. An African child in a South African geography class 
taught by a European teacher raises his hand, asks, ““Teacher, would 
you please show me on the map that country, non-Europe, where I 
come from?” The fact of the matter is that the European in Africa 
will not only not call himself an African, he won’t even call the 
African an African. 

By and large, the European has never taken the trouble, so severe 
has been his complex of superiority, to inquire seriously as to 
whether there might be some things in African culture worth 
preserving. He has rarely stopped to consider what his tremendous 
power combined with his smug superiority which derogated and 
sought to destroy original African culture, might do to the African’s 
image of himself. He seems to have been unaware that it might cast 
the African adrift in a raging ocean of inferiority feeling, of frustra- 
tion, anger and resentment, combined with self-rejection and self- 
hate. The Westerner in Africa seems never to have been sensitive to 
the shadow he cast over every African who came within the orbit of 
his presumption. Somehow there was little of that vaunted Christian 
sensitivity to the needs of one’s fellow men in the hearts of the 
Christians who went forth to subdue, civilize, and convert the African. 
Even today there is little understanding of the absolute inevitability 
of ensuing African anger which, as the African becomes more and 
more secure, will be freed for expression and will have to be borne 
with understanding by the Westerner. 

Even Albert Schweitzer, and I honor and revere his example of 
personal self-sacrifice and human service as much as that of any man 
on earth, even a Schweitzer could go out to Africa and spend a 
lifetime intimately with the Africans, a lifetime of intense, deep, and 
constant thought and research concerning Western Christianity, 
without for a single moment dreaming that the religion and culture 
of Africa might be worthy of notice, perhaps even of careful 
exploration and study. This could happen despite the fact that his 
discovery of the essence of religion as “‘Reverence for Life” probably 
has more in common with indigenous African religion than it has 
with ancient or modern Christianity. I wonder if it has ever seriously 
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occurred to Schweitzer that African religion might have given him 
something, or that it might have anything to teach him or the peoples 
of the West. 

At home, in Europe and America, Western man has had serious 
questions concerning the real success of some of his institutions. He 
has been seriously worried about what is happening to man in modern 
mass civilization. Western man knows that industrial technology is 
not an unmitigated blessing. A recent book by Paul Goodman, 
entitled Growing Up Absurd, makes the point vividly. Mr. Goodman 
suggests that man, being a social animal, must be domesticated, 
socialized. The question is, “Socialization to what?” Mr. Goodman 
suggests that the answer is: to a system that is sick and cannot 
therefore but produce sick and stunted human beings in the process 
of socialization. ““We are Growing Up Absurd in the midst of The 
Lonely Crowd and in the image of the Organization Man’’. 

Mass society both glorifies and utterly dwarfs the individual, and 
has produced an anxiety-ridden conformist with less and _ less 
individuality, spontaneity and creativity. His vast abundance seems 
to produce an inner emptiness, and his incredible facility of com- 
munication leaves him in personal isolation and increasingly incapable 
of creative dialogue. 

With the passing of the worker-craftsman, joy has gone out of 
much productive effort, and creativity has been replaced by 
standardization and uniformity. With the arrival of automation has 
come simultaneously the problems of unemployment and mal- 
distribution, and of finding meaningful uses for leisure time. Western 
man, failing so far to find adequate opportunities for the employment 
of his creative energies in either work or recreation, has more and 
more resorted to the use of alcohol and other stimulants and sedatives 
on amass scale, and to the vicarious violence and artificial excitement 
of television. 

The family farm in the West, that ancient breeder of sturdy 
human virtues, is largely a thing of the past, rapidly being replaced 
by the corporation-owned factory farm where thousands of acres are 
tilled and cultivated by machines and harvested by a new pauper 
class of migrant labor whose manner of life is often poorer than that 
of the poorest African villager. Western agriculture can produce the 
goods, but what has it done to men? 

Has religion in the West been so transforming in its effectiveness 
that we can recommend it without question? Christianity has not 
done so well in competition with the great false religions, materialism 
and nationalism. The Christian Church has been losing the loyalty 
of vast masses of the people because of its preoccupation with 
outmoded myths and dogmas which have lost all practical meaning 
for many moderns. 

But if the Westerner has had questions about the permanent 
value of the society he was evolving at home, he has not revealed his 
doubts to the African. He has set forth his civilization as the great 
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golden goal, the epitome of progress, the badge of superiority, the 
heaven on earth of all men’s hopes, that for which the entire African 
past could safely be abandoned. The European has applied a 
standard of printing, production, power, and plumbing to the African 
ethos, and found it wanting. By and large, he has found the African 
ready to relinquish his birthright. 

But now Western man is slowly and painfully becoming aware 
that there is far more to Africa and the Africans than he had realized. 
He has suddenly discovered that Africa is rich in culture and can 
match the other continents in the glory of its history, that it has an 
intelligible philosophy of life and an indigenous religious outlook 
that is deeply and powerfully expressed. He has discovered the arts 
of Africa to be varied in expression and higly sophisticated in form. 
He has found patterns of social life and family feeling which should 
not be lost. 

He is discovering the African personality to be distinctive, 
attractive, winsome, simultaneously gentle and strong, childlike but 
wise. Janheinz Jahn, in Muntu, describes in the African the distinc- 
tion between book intelligence and life wisdom, the one being more 
European and the other more African, as follows: 

“Ask (an African) about a child: ‘Does that child have 
intelligence?’ and hear the reply: ‘He has the intelligence of books, 
but he does not have intelligence’. The person answering means 
by this that although the child understands readily what he learns 
in school, he is wanting in the wisdom of life, in the knowledge 
of relationships, of situations in life in which he is placed by the 
play of actual circumstance. In other words: the child has a lively 
intelligence, but no wisdom; he cannot apply his theoretical 
knowledge to the practical situations of life... An old Ruandese 
woman who cannot read and write will say with the most complete 
conviction: “White men are really disarmingly naive! They have 
no intelligence’. And the reply: ‘How can you say something so 
stupid ? Have you been able, like them, to invent so many marvels 
that exceed our imagination?’ And she will reply with a pitying 
smile, “Listen, my child! They have learned all that, but they have 
no intelligence! They understand nothing!” 

The Westerner is discovering an enormous strength of 
personality in the African, an immense personal dignity, and has 
found him spontaneous, creative, inner-directed, and always deeply, 
humanly, vividly spiritual. Compared to Western man, who is a 
highly fragmented being, whose selfhood is scattered among a 
thousand possessions and interests and causes, the African has held 
himself together, is a highly integrated being who, though he has 
little of the things of this world, supremely possesses himself. I am 
reminded of Laurens van der Post’s report of a conversation he had 
with an illiterate bushman chief in the Kalihari Desert whom he 
described as “the wisest man I ever knew”. Van der Post asked the 
old man, “What is the chief difference between the European and 
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the African?” and after a time the old man replied, ““The European 
has, but the African is!’ One does not have to have known very many 
Africans to know exactly what that old man meant and to know that 
the characterization is basically true. To a far greater degree than 
the European, the African is! He has concentrated his life activity 
within himself, and therefore is more easily spontaneous, more 
quickly creative, and an extraordinarily whole human being. 

Even the illiterate African has an instinct for the importance of 
this. Last January we were driving on a dirt road far up in the 
Kikuyu Reserves in Kenya, when we came upon an old woman 
carrying an enormous load of wood upon her head. She stood as 
straight as a ramrod, and walked like a queen, though I should guess 
the load weighed between 200 and 300 pounds, the individual sticks 
being from six to eight feet long. She turned as we stopped the car 
confronting us with the load, and under it her wise, wrinkled, old, 
black face haloed with a fuzz of grey hair, two bright eyes snapped 
and sparkled with interest and curiosity. I asked our driver to get 
her permission to let us take her picture. There ensued what appeared 
to me an almost interminable interrogation on her part. Quite 
unmindful of the load and in no hurry whatsoever, she wanted to 
know who I was, where I came from, and why I wanted her picture. 
The driver, with some difficulty, explained. She had heard about the 
United States, but didn’t have any ideas as to where it was. She 
wanted to know into what kind of circumstances her picture was to go. 
Finally, she made her decision, and said firmly and with conviction, 
“No! That’s too far for my picture to go!” 

Now I am aware that many would explain this as nothing but 
superstition, but I believe it is more than that. It is part of a very 
elemental instinct, which we Westerners may have lost, to possess 
oneself fully, to keep oneself together, to be unscattered, undispersed, 
unfragmented, to be spiritually whole. This is a quality which the 
African Africans still possess. 

What of African social and family life—traditionally tribal? 
The European has done everything in his power to break it down 
and to replace it with a heightened individualism and national 
loyalty. He broke up the communal patterns of land ownership and 
management in East and Central Africa, and substituted small, 
individual land holdings and titles—with the resultant extreme 
fragmentation in land plots, wholly uneconomic after two or three 
generations. In East Africa the British are now trying programs of 
land reconsolidation on a voluntary, cooperative basis, to try to 
repair the damage done by the policies of a generation ago. Some 
Westerners have tried to destroy tribal loyalties, by undermining the 
authority of the chiefs, but this has produced a new autocratic, 
dictatorial nationalism without many of the democratic safeguards 
implicit in the older ways. Modern Western sociologists are just 
beginning to acknowledge that there were tremendous values in the 
strong multiple-family bonds and loyalties and deep tribal feelings 
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under which every individual felt bound to every other individual of 
his family and tribe, and each individual took some responsibility 
for the welfare of the whole. 

It is interesting to hear Africans speak of our vaunted Western 
family life. Listen, for example, to William Conton of Sierra Leone, 
as he writes of his own experience in his novel, The African: 

“I could not help noticing, too, the individualism of the 
Britisher, and the looseness of his family ties and obligations, as 
compared with ours. We were brought up to have an intense 
pride in our family, and an intense loyalty to it, and to feel that 
that pride and loyalty must extend to the most distant relative 
known to us. The word ‘family’ means more to an African than 
it does to a European; and many of us smile quietly when we hear 
British people talking about family life in their country. How 
little of it there really is! I remember how no one in Lokko or 
Sargresa, old or young, took any important decision without first 
discussing the pros and cons with every available relative. A 
wedding, christening, funeral, or initiation ceremony not attended 
by every member of the family who was not ill or overseas was 
unthinkable. In times of adversity, there were scores and scores 
of relatives to console one; in times of prosperity, a similar number 
turned up to share both your joy and your material wealth. Men 
who merely disliked you cursed you; a man who hated you cursed 
your family. It was all really an elaborate and most effective 
system of social security; and through it the very great extremes of 
wealth and poverty which have brought suffering and injustice into 
the social life of so many European countries (and revolution and 
bloodshed to some) have thus far been avoided in Africa. We had 
a joke among ourselves in the hostel in Newcastle, that the 
Englishman treats his dog as he should his nephew, and his 
nephew as merely another man’s son.” 

The family, we are told, is the womb of civilization. In it are 
nurtured the men and women of tomorrow. Can we any longer 
be sure that our highly individualized, fragmented families are 
superior to the African multiple bonds and loyalties? Is it really 
necessary to destroy tribal feeling in order to stop intertribal wars 
and secure intertribal cooperation? Has not Western man learned 
that it is not necessary to destroy nationalism to achieve an inter- 
national spirit; quite the contrary, that it is important to keep local 
government alive and local loyalty along with the developing 
international loyalty? I wonder if the tribal unit of loyalty, because 
it is smaller and permits more face-to-face communication, may not 
prove in the long run to be the most viable of all. As William Conton 
puts it in a phrase that has a religious ring to it, ‘‘With us the ‘Tl’ 
is always ‘we’”’. 

Without question Africa wants and will get modern industrial 
technology with its vast flow of uniform goods, interchangeable parts, 
rigid time schedules and, along with these, excessive competition and 
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commercialism and a whetting of individual desire and greed. 
Without doubt, more and more Africans will leave their villages and 
move into the sprawling slums that are called African cities. But the 
question needs to be asked, though it may be a hopeless one, whether 
this is going to serve the African’s well being and whether better 
forms of social development and industrial production and distribu- 
tion cannot be devised; the question needs to be asked, for example, 
whether modern, uptodate buses which run on time and in which 
every individual tends to become a silent, self-enclosed entity, will 
really be better than the warmly human “‘mammy-lorries” of today’s 
Africa, each with its own particular humorous name and personality, 
which leaves the bus assembly center when it is full, bursting with 
gossip and good talk, and now and again erupting into joyous, 
full-throated, great-hearted song. 

The question needs to be asked whether mass-produced jewels, 
though more plentiful, will be more precious than those the village 
goldsmith and praise-singer fashion to suit a particular girl’s 
personality and which last her for a life-time; whether uniform 
Western dress can stand up to the magnificent original Kenti-cloth 
patterns of West Africa. The question needs to be asked whether the 
West’s intense preoccupation with the pursuit of comfort and conquest 
of matter is really going to help the African and give him a nobler 
way of life. 

What of the supposed lack of African culture, the seeming 
absence of literature and historical tradition? It is certainly true that 
that Africans, by and large, lacked writing, due primarily to exigencies 
of climate in which it is still hard to devise durable materials, But 
does this mean that the Africans had no traditions, no historic 
glories, no myths or philosophy—no culture worthy of the name? 
Of course not! Because the Westerners did not discover libraries 
they deemed the African to have no literature and no way of 
transmitting his heritage. Because they did not understand the African 
mode of communication, and were troubled by strange feelings when 
they heard the myriad tones and rhythms of the omnipresent African 
“talking drums”, the early Europeans waged war against what was 
one of the most effective methods of transmitting a cultural heritage 
from one generation to another ever devised by the mind of man. 
The talking drums were the literature, the history, the glory of the 
Africans. Their language combined idea and feeling. It was 
comprehensive communication and communion—in depth. The 
tones of the drums ranged from the lowest to the highest notes of the 
scale, and the rhythms consisted of many different patterns which 
could be played singly or blended together, each style having its 
separate meaning. The talking drums, day and night, beat out the 
hero warrior tales, the wise men’s words and proverbs, urgent 
messages of joy or alarm, and saturated every listening ear for miles 
and miles around. Every child could hear and soon understand the 
wisdom of his past, for each day and each night it penetrated and 
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became a part of him. The talking drums were school, newspaper, 
library, wireless telegraph and entertainment all combined, and they 
encompassed the entire community. 

In Africa today, the talking drum is almost a lost art. Oh, the 
drummers are still there, and even now the drums can sometimes be 
heard at night, especially out in the country places, but the missiona- 
ries’ campaigns have been successful. The drums have been silenced. 
A few of the great epics have been recorded, and their meaning 
translated and set down, but thousands and thousands of the stories 
that are Africa’s basic heritage and culture have been irrevocably lost, 
gone with the dying echoes of the drums across the hills and with the 
laying away into the earth of the drummers. 

But the great mistake of the Westerner—that it was not a lack 
of African culture, but merely his European obtuseness—still needs 
to be acknowledged. We Westerners need to ask ourselves, with 
some humility, whether the method of the African talking drums 
which everyone understood and felt throughout his whole being, may 
not have been superior, as a method of communication and cultural 
transmission, to our printing of books which sit upon library shelves 
and are read by one-tenth of one per cent of the people, or to the 
omnipresent gibberish of most radio and television programmes. 

Sometimes, when I see us Westerners going out to teach the 
Africans, I wonder if it is not a matter of the blind leading the blind, 
or worse, the blind leading those who are still able partially to see. 

What of African philosophy and religion? Does it contain 
anything of value, anything worthy of preservation? Or should it be 
abandoned in favor of conversion to Christianity ? 

I want to suggest that, practically speaking, African philosophy 
and religion cannot be abandoned, and that whatever part of 
Christianity Africa ultimately assimilates will probably be adapted 
to fit into African modes of thinking. Is not this the truth of history? 
Is not this what happened to Christianity itself in its own evolution 
in the West, as it was adapted to meet the needs of the Greeks, the 
Romans, and in general the Gentile world? If Christianity survives 
in Africa it will be an African form of Christianity. 

But there is a real question as to whether Christianity will 
survive in Africa. Though the Christian missionary built schools and 
brought the African the only opportunity for eduation he was to have 
before liberation, yet the Christian missions have been closely 
identified with the colonial administrators, by and large the Christian 
missionaries have lived a separate, segregated, and privileged 
existence, and most of the mission churches have been rigidly 
segregated and still are today. These things are hard for the African 
to forget or forgive, which is one of the reasons why Islam is making 
such a great advance in many new African states today. The new 
African is often disappointed and disillusioned with the Christian 
church, and is tending to say, as did Emerson, ‘“What you do speaks 
so loudly, I cannot hear what you say”. 
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But the really important thing is that there is a profound African 
philosophy underlying African culture and religion, a philosophy 
that undergirds African experience throughout most of the continent, 
that binds Africans together from whatever part of Africa they may 
come, and that contains much that is worthy, suggestive, and inspiring 
for modern man. I want to suggest that this basic African philosophy 
and religion continues to have value for the Africans and should not 
be denigrated or ignored. I want to suggest that it may have insights 
for modern, Western man as well. African religion has the need to 
grow up, as does Christianity, but its fundamental outlook and basic 
concepts, being naturalistic and pantheistic, are not alien to the 
modern, scientific mind. 

There are four basic categories of being in African philosophy. 
Expressed in the Bantu language, they are: 

Muntu— the creative spirit, including the human and superhuman, 
the living and the dead. Muntu is that which sparks and 
powers and gives meaning to the rest of existence. 

Kintu— things, objects, the lower animals, all that require Muntu 
to activate them. 

Hantu— the category expressing place and time. 

Kuntu— the category expressing modality; that is, such abstract 
but vital and livingly discernible qualities as beauty, 
goodness, laughter, sorrow, love. 

Note that each of these four words designating the four basic 
categories of existence ends with the same three letters, NTU. NTU 
is the word which stands for the Primal Power, the Universal Force, 
the Ultimate Being, which permeates and empowers everything that 
is. As Janheinz Jahn puts it in his fascinating study, ““NTU is Being 
itself, the Cosmic Universal Force, which only modern rationalizing 
thought can abstract from its manifestations. NTU is that force in 
which Being and beings coalesce”. Within NTU Muntu is the 
creative spiritual element which is distinctive in man, and theactivating 
force of life which man shares with God. It is ““Nommo’’, “‘the 
Word’’, within Muntu which God and men employ to give meaning 
to things and a living character to the universe. 

Thus African philosophy achieved a simple, consistent system 
of thought, clearly expressed in the language itself, a monistic system 
which included all experience and all of creation within the circle, 
and which sees all created things as permeated with the divine. It isa 
system which emphasizes the role of the creative spirit of God in men, 
the divine being shared by the human, and in some measure brought 
into being by human spiritual activity. It is an unfragmented unity, 
and an unfragmented life which it seeks to produce, binding together 
work, worship, play, art, and family and community life, the living 
and the dead, the human and the divine. There can be within it no 
strict separation of the sacred and the secular. Even good and evil 
are not divided into separate, conflicting orders of being, as in 
Christianity, but always seen as present possibilities. God, NTU, is 
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the ground of being within which man works to create the good he 
needs and shares. 

The African cannot understand a God who is apart from life 
and from his own human endeavors. Janheinz Jahn tells of a 
Dutchman who in 1603 recorded a conversation with the Africans 
that he found in what is now the Union of South Africa. He told 
the Africans that it was God who gave them all the bounty with 
which their lives were endowed. ‘‘But’’, as he recorded, “this they 
would in no way confess to, nor could they believe it, that such 
things would come from God and would be bestowed upon them by 
the grace of God, and then they said that God did give unto them no 
gold, but the earth did give it unto them wherein they did seek it and 
find it. Nor did God give them either millet, or maize, or corn, but 
the earth did give it unto them when they did sow it and after, at the 
right time, did reap and garner it . . . so they would not allow that 
these and such like things did come from God, but were brought 
forth from the earth .. . and were garnered by their labor’. 

The African’s prayer is not to ask God to make or to give 
something, but rather to the Creative Spirit in himself to be manifest 
and make God appear, so that goodness may blossom in that part 
of nature with which he at any moment is creatively wrestling. He 
asks that the God that is omnipresent will activate himself in and 
through his own activities. Nor is the African prayer uttered in 
words alone. Every mode of creative expression is employed, 
including song, dance, drum, sculpture, wood carving and creative work. 

The African draws no clear distinction between the living and 
the dead, but has a keen sense of the degree to which the dead live 
on in the living and influence and care for them, as indeed also the 
dead are fulfilled in the living. It is almost as Paul put it, that “‘apart 
from us they cannot be made perfect’. Thus the living remember, 
revere, and draw sustenance from the dead, and continuity is 
maintained. In the African personality one can almost feel the 
undamned, uninterrupted, powerful river of life flowing through the 
generations and binding them together. 

This is a brief summary of some of the concepts of African 
philosophy and religion, enough perhaps to indicate that there is 
more to them than we Westerners had realized. And it is a matter 
of simple observation that the African has achieved in his own 
indigenous religious outlook and social life some of the goals which 
modern psychology states as the aim of our human existence and the 
mark of human maturity: spontaneity, inner-directedness within the 
context of social responsibility, creativity, awareness of the divine, in 
the commonplace, the wisdom in the ordinary, the requirement of 
choice between omnipresent alternatives, the desirability of wholeness 
of human experience and the essential unity of all aspects of life. 

I have not spoken in detail of African art or of modern African 
literature because these are both huge subjects in themselves, but I 
should like simply to say that they are highly sophisticated, powerfully 
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symbolic, and prophesy a great new flowering of African culture in 
the period which lies ahead. It is as when we chop down an oak ora 
maple tree at my summer home in Maine, there immediately spring 
up all around the seemingly dead stump one or two dozen new 
saplings, which grow five or six feet high in the very first year, 
drawing their strength from the root system of the old tree. So will it 
be, I predict, with African culture in the period just ahead. 


What are the conclusions to which these observations lead ? 
ONE: First, it has been a grave and presumptuous error, a manifesta- 
tion of sin and pride, for us of the West to have thought that the 
African had no culture, philosophy, or religion of his own worthy of 
development, or that his economic and social life must inevitably 
conform to ours. It is time for us to acknowledge this as both error 
and sin. 

It has been an error for us of the West to have sought the 
conversion of the African from his religion, culture, and particular 
way of life to ours, to make him a good, black European, capitalist 
Christian. 

It is time for us to understand and acknowledge that there is 

much of value in his naturalistic, pantheistic, monistic, spirit- 
saturated world view, certainly for him and perhaps even for us. It 
may produce more fully human beings than does our rich but 
mechanistic, thing-centered, comfort-worshipping, Western, Christian 
civilization, our dualistic, highly competitive, mastery-of-nature 
weltanschauung, from which spontaneity, creativity, and wholeness 
of spirit seem to be fleeing. 
TWO: Secondly, these acknowledgments bothrequire and help define 
a wholly reconceived relationship of the West to Africa, a clear break 
from the past, and one long overdue. We must go all out in an effort 
to cherish what survives of basic African culture. The time to do this 
is short, for many of the ways and ideas of the West are fearfully 
destructive of the African ethos, and we have actually led a great 
many Africans to assist in destroying their own past and severing 
their own roots. 

Our aim must be not merely to record African culture, for 
history, but to preserve that which is good in it for the present and 
the future. Western ways, ideas and techniques should be freely 
offered, and we should encourage their assimilation, but in sub- 
ordination to basic African conceptions. In other words, we should 
try to help the African to grow up, not in our image, but in his own, 
to modify and modernize his religion, culture and social life to meet 
the challenge of modern science and technology; but in so doing, 
so far as is possible, to remain his own unique African self. 

I do not think that this will mean our abandoning Christian 
teaching, and our taking of the knowledge of it to the Africans, but 
it will mean our abandoning the teaching of the unique and exclusive 
rightness of Christian salvation and of absolute Christian superiority. 
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As Toynbee has indicated, these have long since become a handicap 
to good human relations between the West and non-Christian 
nations of the world. They represent, in any case, that arrogance in 
Christianity which is least Christian. This will mean going out to 
Africa to /earn as well as to teach; going out with open minds and 
expectant spirits, hoping to find a value that is there. 

Gerald Heard and other social anthropologists of note have 
presented convincing evidence that our Western Christian pre- 
occupation with the analysis and manipulation of nature, our worship 
of the “thing our own hands make’’, and the power we create, may 
be the fatal specialization of our species, leading us down “‘the trail 
of the dinosaur’. It is symptomatic that our generation finds it 
easier to run away to the moon than to come home to an under- 
standing of our own souls. 

It may be that the Africans, being somewhat closer to original 

man in their way of life, may possess the last, lost key to human happ- 
iness and ultimate survival; they may be still at a point in the road 
before the fatal turning. 
THREE: Therefore, I would suggest that we liberal religionists 
undertake a great new mission to Africa, not so much to convert 
the African to our Christian religion and Western way of life as to 
help him to undertsand, appreciate, preserve, and come of age in his 
own; that we take the best we have, but that we urge him to transform 
it, and assimilate it into his own African culture and conception. 

I say to you that this is more important than building bridges, 
ports, railroads, steel mills, factories, or even hospitals. For what 
shall it profit the African, if he gain the whole world and, in the 
process, lose his own soul? Such a mission will not be easy, perhaps 
it will not be possible. It will meet the aroused opposition of the 
orthodox, Christian world, as well as the feudal prejudices of the 
colonialist mentality. It will meet the opposition of a good many 
Africans who want to turn their backs on Africa’s spiritual past and 
become wealthy, Western materialists. 

It would, however, I believe, be welcomed by thoughtful 
Africans and eventually by most Africans. It would be a Western 
missionary movement which went to Africa to learn as well as to 
teach, which actually believed the Africans as Africans had some- 
thing to give beyond their exploited natural resources and the labor 
of their backs. It would help to lighten the burden of the image of 
self-inferiority and doubt laid upon the African continent by 
generations of unChrist-like Western arrogance. 

This is the kind of mission which Africa needs today more than 
it needs anything else, and it is the kind of mission which we liberal 
religionists could undertake. To help the African to rediscover, 
reclaim, and recreate his own soul, his truest self, the best of his 
yesterdays in today, and for tomorrow, is the greatest gift that we 
could give. It is a gift which I believe would, like all true gifts return 
a thousandfold. 


The Challenge of Albert Schweitzer 


JACKSON. LEE: ICE 


ORMAN COUSINS, editor of Saturday Review, tells in his 

latest book of a French professor who asked his students in an 
examination: ‘““How would you define the best hope for the culture 
of Western Europe?” He received as one of the replies: “It is not in 
any part of Europe. It is in a small African village and it can be 
identified with an eighty-two-year-old man”. 

This nineteen-year-old student is not alone in his opinion; many 
today have found in Albert Schweitzer a significance which goes 
beyond the ordinary. Thousands of concerned individuals, reflecting 
upon the needs of our complex age, seem to realize that the image of 
Schweitzer is growing taller and casting a larger shadow. They are 
beginning to agree with Ernest Toch, who dedicating his Second 
Symphony to Schweitzer wrote: ‘“To the man who kindled this work 
in me, the only victor in a world of victims, the only seer in a world 
of darkness’. I believe Albert Einstein felt this when he remarked: 
“There in this sorry world of ours is a great man’’. 

In trying to determine what is meant by calling Schweitzer 
“great”, I do not think it is due to his amazing feat of earning four 
Ph.D.’s and some seven honorary degrees, nor is it due to the fact 
that he has had many honors conferred upon him, among them the 
Order of Merit from Great Britain and the Nobel Peace Prize; nor 
do I believe it is due to his scholarly contribution of some twenty 
outstanding books and numerous articles and essays; nor is his life 
of self-sacrifice and service to some of the under-privileged peoples 
in Africa the sole reason for his greatness. These are important and 
most impressive, to say the least. But I believe so many have found 
him ‘“‘the only seer in a world of darkness” because of the message 
he brings of which he is a living embodiment—treverence for life. 
“It is not so much what he has done for others’, writes Norman 
Cousins, “‘but what others have done because of him and the power 
of his example. This is the measure of the man. What has come out 
of his life and thought is the kind of inspiration that can animate a 
generation. He has supplied a working demonstration of reverence for 
life’. His ethical philosophy is capable of giving to modern man 
four essentials: an imperative necessity for intellectual honesty, a 
motive for existence, a reason for courage, and a stable guide for 
action. 

Whatever else modern man requires of a world-view, it must be 
intellectually honest. We now know too much to be satisfied with 
anything but the truth. The ethical philosophy of Schweitzer 
demands sincerity and honesty in the sacred realm of thought, no 
less than in all areas of life. It lays an obligation on our shoulders in 
the form of an imperative that we revere truth enough to seek it, and 
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bring it to light. If the moral life is once again to have any influence 
over the minds of men and become a powerful civilizing force 
amongst us, it must come to the realization of Schweitzer that “the 
beginning of all spiritual life of any value is courageous faith in 
truth and open confession of the same”. This intimate connection 
between the ethical life and the search for truth is wisely noted by 
Bertrand Russell: ‘‘The impartiality which, in contemplation, is the 
unalloyed desire for truth is the very same quality of mind which in 
action is justice, and in emotion is that universal love which can be 
given to all’. 

Unfortunately in our times the two have been divorced from 
each other. This can be illustrated by the sad thought that religion 
reveres life, but not truth enough, and that science reveres truth, but 
not life enough. Where knowledge and spiritual thought have 
renounced each other, we have a declaration of spiritual bankruptcy. 

With the appearance of the philosophy of reverence for life all 
areas of human endeavour are brought into fearless relation to 
knowledge and analytic thought. This is certainly true of religion. 

According to Schweitzer no more can religion afford to be 
established upon any kind of supernaturalism or infallible dogma. It 
has too often maintained allegiance to a special passage of scripture 
or to a tradition at the expense of the Christian spirit itself. ‘““The 
situation today’’, writes Schweitzer, “‘is that religion has completely 
withdrawn into itself, and is concerned only with the propagation of 
its own ideas, as such. It no longer sees any use in proving them to 
be in agreement with thought, but prefers that they be regarded as 
something altogether outside, and occupying a superior position. 
It loses thereby its connection with the spiritual life of the times and 
the possibility of exercising any real influence upon it’’. 

Such a fearless quest for truth may bring a “painful disenchant- 
ment’’, but at least we will know what we are about, and we can take 
heart in the belief that ‘every new truth means ultimately something 
acceptable to reason’. This is why Schweitzer can say: “I was 
convinced—and I am so still—that the fundamental principles of 
Christianity have to be proved true by reasoning, and by no other 
method: reason, I said to myself, is given us that we may bring 
everything within the range of its action, even the most exalted ideas 
of religion. And this certainly filled me with joy’. 

Science, no less than religion, must also face the fact that it has 
not been completely honest. This is seen in the fact that it has equated 
truth too narrowly with the numerical statistical method, whereby 
mathematical equations, instead of being regarded as predictable 
calculations supporting human descriptions, are equated with reality, 
and taken to be more real than reality itself. Man has become a mere 
spectator in the drama of existence, and the human element has been 
denied any part, except in a deterministic manner which dehumanizes 
it, in science’s views of the universe. It is most interesting to note that 
several eminent scientists now believe that science is more genuinely 
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scientific in spirit when it takes into account the reasons why it 
cannot be utterly objective in its methods and claims. They state that 
man, a participator and no mere observer, is an intimate and 
important factor in the knowing situation. 

Schweitzer, with his usual incisiveness points out: “Today 
thought gets no help from science, and the latter stands facing it 
independent and unconcerned. The newest scientific knowledge may 
be allied with an entirely unreflecting view of the universe. It main- 
tains that it is concerned only with the establishment of isolated 
facts, since it is only by means of these that scientific knowledge can 
maintain its practical character; the coordination of the different 
branches of knowledge and the utilization of the results to form a 
world philosophy are, it says, not its business. Once every man of 
science was also a thinker who counted for something in the general 
spiritual life of his generation. Our age has discovered how to divorce 
knowledge from. spiritual thought, with the result that we have, 
indeed, a science which is free, but hardly any science left which 
reflects”. 

Our world is in too dangerous a position to allow half-truths and 
falsehoods to continue to become current among us and work their 
ill effects. We must all become ethical enough to see the necessity of 
permitting deep thought to ply its trade in every level of life. It alone 
can bring the wider perspectives which are the only possible cor- 
rectives for the multiple provincialism, divisive intolerance, and 
truncated methods and views which are a major source of confusion 
and misery. Without the purging discipline and enlightening vision 
of intellectual honesty man will destroy himself in unbridled excess 
and suicidal blindness. Reverence for life which means reverence for 
truth is the essential partner in man’s perennial spiritual pilgrimage. 

Schweitzer’s ethical philosophy also gives us a motive tor 
existence. Perhaps the most profound aspect of Schweitzer’s thought 
lies in his personal struggle to remain intellectually honest and at 
the same time to give meaning to human existence. It is his great 
contribution that he continues to vindicate a human nature which 
Twentieth-Century thought, armed with the latest theories, keeps 
repudiating. In his ardent attempt to found his ethical world-view 
upon a solid ground, he has illuminated man’s basic dilemma in the 
realm of values: the gross inconsistency between what man wills and 
what in fact existence actually offers. It is his determined movement 
through the chilling absurdities and painful enigmas of existence, 
and his arrival at last at a momentous affirmation of humanity, that 
marks him as a pioneer in thought. 

Schweitzer would be the first to agree that what our knowledge 
tells us about the world, wars against any optimism about ultimate 
purpose or a universal moral order. This is what we would like to 
find, but this way is inevitably closed to us. The universe has no 
meaning which we can discern. Our knowledge-facts of the outer 
manouevrings of nature only leave us more and more puzzled and 
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less and less optimistic . Life is ultimately a mystery. “We cannot 
understand what happens in the universe. What is glorious in it is 
united with what is full of horror. What is full of meaning is united 
to what is senseless. The spirit of the universe is at once creative and 
destructive—it creates while it destroys and destroys while it creates; 
it remains to us a riddle. Inevitably we must resign ourselves to this.” 

But we need not resign ourselves to the belief that the meaning 
of life must be bent down to fit the knowledge of the world. We are 
foolish to wait upon specialized studies to construct for us a single 
theory of the universe which meets the demands of the spiritual life. 
It may be true that we can discern no purpose in history, or in the 
world at large, which satisfies thought, but this does not mean we 
are without wisdom as to how we are meant to live. 

Our inner convictions which go beyond the items of knowledge 
gathered from the world find their source in the mysterious Life- 
Force of which we are all a part. Schweitzer is convinced that if 
thought is deep and sensitive enough it will arrive at this profound 
knowledge, which is knowledge of the will-to-live. Man already, by 
reason of his inner will-to-live, affirms life. Pessimism is hence 
inconsistent. There is within man the transcending powers of thought 
symbolic communication, memory, creative imagination, freedom, 
sensitivity to pain and suffering in others, and, above all, concern for 
life. Why this is so is beyond us, but that it is so, is a fact. Life would 
perhaps seem absurd, if in the midst of the dark there was not this 
one illuminating fact—that we are all a part of the Life Force which 
affirms life, which seeks to develop itself in the fullest way possible, 
and which exhibits a moral concern for what takes place in the world. 
This Urge-to-life seeks within us all those meaningful aspects of 
existence which make life not only tolerable but triumphant. Man 
finds the resources for the meaning of life within himself. ‘‘The 
Life-Force”’, says Schweitzer, “‘is not a flame which burns only when 
it has the fuel of events which it desires; it even gives a pure, clear 
light when it has to depend on itself for nourishment. It shows as an 
actively working will even when surrounding events involve it in 
certain suffering. In profound reverence for life it makes existence, 
which, according to our ordinary motions, is in no way any longer 
worthy of life, precious, in that in such beings also it develops and 
experiences its freedom from the world”’. 

Here is a motive for existence—a deepened world-and-life 
affirmation, based upon the will-to-live, resulting in reverence for life; 
a reverence which is capable of taking into its circle of interest and 
concern the whole of life. In the mystique of moral action there 
flashes through the infinite opacity of the world a vision of fraternity; 
in loving self-devotion to other life we realize our spiritual union with 
other wills-to-live and thus with the Universal Will-to-live; ‘I live 
my life in God’, says Schweitzer, “in the mysterious ethical-divine 
personality which I cannot discover in the world, but only experience 
in myself as a mysterious impulse’. 
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The world-view of reverence for life may, for many, seem too 
meager and unfinished to serve as a reason for courage. To recognize 
one’s destiny within so simple an outlook is most difficult; most of us 


_ demand a completed cathedral before we enter with confidence to 
| worship. Certainly, we think, the universe has more to offer than 


this by way of assuring our faith! 
But, according to Schweitzer, if we are honest, it does not. In 
the past there have been those who have gone on to erect huge 


_ edifices of speculative ideas when the facts no longer supported their 


desires, and willing overpowered thought. Schweitzer openly admits 
that his philosophy of life is incomplete, for he is intellectually honest 
and he does not permit the desire for a world-view as a completed 


“ system, which is impossible, to take precedence above the quest for 


value. And for him the world-outlook of reverence for life is enough; 


| it “resigns itself to leave the cathedral by necessity incomplete. It is 


only able to finish the choir. Yet in this, true piety celebrates a living 
and continuous divine service .. .” 
So for Schweitzer, and others of our time who have bravely faced 


| the ambiguities of human knowledge and the enigmas of existence, 


man can, and must, make do with the sober thought that what we do 
not know is immense, but what little we do know is sufficient to offer 


_ us a rational basis and courage for living. “I can do no other’’, says 
| Schweitzer, “than hold on to the fact that the life-force appears in 
» meas will-to-live which aims at becoming one with other wills-to-live. 


This fact is the light which shines in the darkness for me.” 

This same attitude was expressed by Albert Camus, the late 
French author-playwright, who like Schweitzer was pessimistic of 
knowledge ever bringing any easy solutions for the absurd forlornness 
of man’s exile in existence. He too saw the chasm “‘between the mind 


' that desires and the world that disappoints’, and knew that the 


human voyager had only the compass of his own mind and heart to 
rely upon. He too rejected the spurious abstractions of superficial 
supernaturalisms. Yet he could say: “In the middle of winter I at 
last discovered that there was in me an invincible summer”’. 
Schweitzer does not stop here, but moves stubbornly on to 
discover in this “‘invincible summer” an invincible moral will that 
binds all life together in a meaningful unity which gives man not 
only a reason for courage, but a stable guide to action. His spiritual 
life is as a tree planted by the rivers of water which never run dry. 
The guide for action which the ethic of reverence for life gives 
us is quite direct and simple; it is easy to state, it is most difficult to 
fulfill. ‘“‘. . . evil is what annihilates, hampers, or hinders life. 
Goodness is the saving or helping of life, the enabling of whatever 
life I can influence to attain its highest development.’’ Reverence for 
life consists in limitless responsibility towards all that lives; for the 
man ‘“‘who is truly ethical all life is sacred”. Here in Schweitzer’s 
thought we find the ethic of Jesus taken from its apologetic frame- 
work, and made cosmic in scope. It is made more compelling for 
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rational thought, and it is enlarged beyond the confines of a purely 
human matrix to encompass ail life, as a subject of moral concern. 

Since Schweitzer believes all life is mysteriously one, he does not 
remain inconsistent and blunt his natural sympathies by stopping 
short of animal or plant life, for these too are part of the sacred 
Life-force and must be revered. Nor does he allow self-realization 
and devotion to others to stand in an unnatural or forced relation to 
each other; being true to the Will-to-live in myself, I am true to it in 
others; and my altruistic actions pass imperceptibly over into a 
proper fulfillment of myself. 

Schweitzer’s ethic, however, is an “‘inexorible creditor’, once it 
has taken hold, it never releases its grip, it refuses to allow one to live 
his life for himself alone; and it constantly expands one’s horizon of | 
moral responsibility. 

“The ethic of reverence for life constrains all, in whatever walk — 
of life they may find themselves, to busy themselves intimately with 
all the human and vital processes which are being played out around 
them and to give themselves as men to the man who needs human — 
help and sympathy. It does not allow the scholar to live for his — 
science alone, even if he is very useful to the community in so doing. 
It does not permit the artist to exist only for his art, even if he gives 
inspiration to many by its means. It refuses to let the business man 
imagine that he fulfils all legitimate demands in the course of his 
business activities. It demands from all that they should sacrifice a 
portion of their own lives for others . .. What every individual has to 
contribute remains his own secret. But we must all mutually share 
in the knowledge that our existence only attains its true value when 
we have experienced in ourselves the truth of the declaration: ““He 
who loses his life shall find it’’. 

One day while I was speaking to the late Willard Sperry, dean of 
Harvard Divinity School, he made the prophetic comment to me that 
in his opinion the ethic of reverence for life is simple and at the same 
time profound enough to become in the future a great and moving 
torce in the world. He went on to say that in an age in which 
irreverence for life has become the dominant attitude, Schweitzer’s 
reaffirmation of life in the spirit of true humanitarianism seems 
something more than important; it is a light that shines in the 
darkness, and whether the darkness comprehends it or not, that light 
may determine its fate. 

Perhaps the young French student, who found that the best hope 
for the future of Western culture “‘resides in a small African village’, 
is right. But at least we know that Albert Schweitzer’s philosophy of 
reverence for life gives the man of today four things which are essential 
to his success: an imperative necessity for intellectual honesty, a 
motive for existence, a reason for courage, and a guide for action. 
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